Teaching Guides 


Germany—Cold-War Battleground (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Munich (pp. 28, 29) 

We Can Speak Our Mind (p. 10) 

Putty-nose Slapstick and Yuk, Yuk, Yuk (p. 27) 


Concepts Developed in the Germany Unit 

Located in the heart of Europe, Germany is one of the 
world’s important countries. It has great natural riches, in- 
dustrial power, good farmland, excellent communications. 
And most important, it has well-educated, skilled, hard- 
working people. 

Because of these factors and the division resulting from 
the post-war occupation, Germany has become a battle- 
ground in the cold war. Russia has blocked all moves to write 
a peace treaty, to hold free elections for Germany as a whole. 
to unify the country. Western Germany, living in freedom, 
has become prosperous and strong. Eastern Germany, living 
in slavery. becomes poorer and poorer. 


Ways of Using the Theme Article 
WRITTEN WORK 


Aims: 1. To correlate social studies and the language arts. 

2. To increase the pupils’ knowledge of conditions in 
Germany. 

8. To use factua] material in an imaginative way. 

To the pupils: Imagine you are a reporter for your home- 
town paper vacationing in Europe at the time of the revolts 
this summer. You want to send back a report to be used as 
a feature article. You will want to give a brief background 
of why Germany is divided and then tell of the conditions 
which-led to the uprisings. Describe the prosperity in West 
Germany and contrast it with the lack of food, shelter, and 
clothing in East Germany. Use the information given in the 
World Friendship stories as well as that of the theme article. 
If you can get other material from magazines or newspapers, 
your article will be even more interesting. 


BROADCAST FROM GERMANY 
Aims: 1. To develop the ability to report orally through 
discussion and role playing. 








if you are going to the Social Studies Council 
Convention in Buffalo, N. Y., or to the English 
Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 4-T for our invitation to a party. 
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2. To gain practice in cooperating with fellow students. 

To the teacher: Ask for volunteers to carry out the fol- 
lowing assignment. They will need ample time to gather the 
necessary factual material from the article and to plan dia- 
logue for the roles they will assume in the broadcast. 

To the pupils: A newsman sets up a microphone on a 
street in Germany. He gives his location—in Munich, not far 
from the border of Austria. He describes the ruined build- 
ings damaged by bombers in World War II. He tells of new 
buildings which are rising, of the shops filled with goods. 
the well-dressed, well-fed people. The broadcast continues 
with sidewalk interviews. 

NewsMAN: Here is a young man, a resident of this area 
who was in the United States last year. Did you find your 
trip worthwhile, Roland? Do you think it is a good idea for 
countries to exchange students? 

Roland tells of his trip to the United States. He describes 
his life in Munich. Then he expresses his own feelings on 
the subject of exchange students. 

NeEwsMaN: Here is someone who lived until recently in 
East Germany. Can you give us some idea why the people 
in so many sections have been rioting? 

The former East German describes the lack of freedom in 
the communist sector. He tells of food shortages. He gives 
reasons why he escaped to West Germany 

NewsMAN: I understand you are from the Ruhr valley. 
Why is that such an important section? 

The citizen locates the Ruhr valley in the western part of 
the country, near Lorraine, France. He tells how it is the 
center of the industrial power of Europe because of the coal 
mines. He describes how the thickly settled valley is one of 
the world’s busiest steel-producing centers. He gives his 
opinions why that makes this section so important in the 
cold war. 

NewsMan: We have with us one of the people who helped 
distribute the food parcels the United States sent to hungry 
East Germans. Were the peoplé glad to get them? Why, in 
your opinion, did that make the Communists angry? 

Warker tells how people came long distances to get the 
packages. He gives his reasons why these food gifts dis- 
pleased: the Russians. 


How We Live in Munich 


Aims: 1. To see how the lives of young students in Ger- 
many compare with those of U. S. students. 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
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To practice the art of letter writing. 

To the pupils: In your letter conversations with Roland 
and Anina you are talking with two young people who know 
quite a little about America and like what they know. They 
will be glad to hear more about your homeland. 

Did Roland get to your town on his tour? If so, find out 
it he saw the things you feel are most important. Don’t just 
list them but tell a little about each one so he will want to 
come back to see the things he has missed. If he didn’t get 
to your section of the country, try to describe it to him so 
he will know what he has missed. 

Maybe Anina will get a chance at another scholarship. 
[f so, what would you advise her to see on her visit? Tell 
her of those things which make you love America. Tell of 
places you have enjoyed and ones you hope to go to. 

Maybe Anina will tell you where her 
America and 


mother went in 
then again telling of the 
changes which have taken place since Mrs. Serrat was here 
more than 15 vears ago. 


you can write 


We Can Speak Our Mind 
ORAL READING 


To the teacher: “We Think for Ourselves” in the Oct. 21 
issue of Junior Scholastic and “Can We Win the Cold War 
Without a Hot One?” in the Oct. 14 issue are particularly 
pertinent to any discussion on Germany. 

After the pupils have given their own ideas in free dis- 
cussion, suggest they skim-read the article on Germany to 
find still other examples of the value of freedom of speech. 

To the pupils: You may wish to bring up points as they 
ccur to you while the article is being read aloud. Will each 
one who reads, pause after each paragraph for comments 
w discussion? 


Putty-Nose Slapstick and Yuk, Yuk, Yuk 
ORAL READING 


You may unearth some hitherto undis- 
overed comedy talents after the article has been read and 
iscussed. Suggest that members of the class pair off to 
»resent jokes to their fellow classmates in the manner of old 
time vaudevillians. They should follow the pattern indicated 
f keeping their jokes brief with one partner playing straight 
ind the other giving the comedy lines. They may use their 
»wn jokes or look up suitable ones in the “Some Fun” 
tion of Junior Scholastic. 


To the teacher: 


$ec- 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. What was the name for the popular variety shows of 
the 1890s featuring slapstick comedy? (Vaudeville) 

2. Another kind of show was popular, too. It featured 
men in blackface. What was the name for this kind of show? 
(Minstrel) 

3. Name the valley which is the center of Germany’s in 
dustrial power. (The Ruhr) 

4. What natural resource lies: beneath that valley’s soi 
(Coal) 

5. Name the four countries which each occupied a zon 
of Germany at the end of World War II. (The U. S., Britain 
France, Russia) 

6. Into how many countries is Germany now split? (Two) 

7. Name our nation’s tallest and loudest birds. (Whoopin 
cranes) 

8. The king and queen of what European country re 
cently arrived in the U. S. for a visit? (Greece) 
9. The U. N. is seriously concerned about an outbreak ¢ 
trouble between Jordan and what other country of the 

Middle East? (Israel) 

10. The first jet-powered truck is hauling cargo in what 

state? ‘Washington) 


Answers to Nov. 11 Quiz-word Puzzle 
l-the; 4-how; 5-rages; 7-bean; 9-suds; 12-art; 1% 
16-espy; 17-elate; 19-right; 20-M. C.; 22-doe; 2% 
25-else; 27-rent; 29-tap; 30-ray; 3l-yes; 33-lip; 34-de 


ACROSS: 
nip; 14-rahs; 
Ss. &.; 
35-be. 

DOWN: 1-than; 2-hog; 3-ewes; 5-rather; 6-sunset; 7-bar; & 
era; 10-dip; 1l-spy; 15-slide; 16-ether; 18-ago; 20-met; 21-Clay; 
23-snap; 24-sty; 26-sped; 28-Erie; 32-so; 33-lb. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 35 
1. CURTAIN GOING UP: 1-V; 2-M; 3-V; 4-M; 5-V. 
2. FREEDOM OF SPEECH: 1-T; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 
3. A LOOK AT GERMANY: 1-France; 2-Russia; 3-West; 4 
communist; 5-Ruhr. 
4. NEWS ON PARADE: 1-b; 2-c; 


3-a; 4-b; 5-a; 6-c; T-a. 





Tools for Teachers 


Iraq 


Nov. 18 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: What the Arabs Think, by William R. Polk 
W. Jack Butler (Headline Series No. 96), 1952, 35¢, Foreig 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
The Near & Middle East (Armed Forces Talk 380), 1951, 54 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 4 
BOOKS: Arab Lands, by Mary Z. Brittain, $1.75 (Holiday; 
1947). 

ARTICLES: “Report from the Locust Wars,” by Tony ang 
Dic ‘key Chapelle, National Geographic Magazine, April, 1059 

“Iraq,” by Ray Alan, Reporter, March 17, 1953. 

FILMS: Glimpses of the Near East, 15 minutes, sale, Encycle 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Th@ 
Great Silk Route, 30 minutes, free loan, Esso Standard Oil Co 
pany, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Expedition from 
desert of Iraq to the Khyber Pass. 

FILMSTRIPS: People of the Eastern Mediterranean, Py) 
frames, Curriculum Films, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New Y 
16, N. Y. Includes daily life in Iraq. 
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Joyce Lewis, Mark Twain High, 
Statesburg, W. Va., kept seeing 
good pictures happening in 
school. So she took her camera 
along and found this prize 
winner in the Biology Lab. 
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HERE’S WHY THIS IS Wherever you are... wherever you look, there’s a 
picture—a picture for your own collection—to swap 
SUCH A SWELL SNAP with friends—for the yearbook or the magazine. 
Get the picture-spotting habit. And be sure to 
have your camera ready for action. 
The rest is easy. Because today’s easy-to-use 
Kodak cameras and fine film get the picture at the 
touch of a button . . . indoors or out, day or night. 


@ Highly interesting 
because it tells a story. 





@ A fine record of 
emotion—contrast 
between pleasure 
and distress. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome 


Film for black-and-white snapshots—one roll for your 
camera—one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


@ Shot is good and 
sharp—and composed 
very neatly. 


















Time to think of Christmas—This year send Christmas cards 
that are distinctly you—personal greetings made from your 
favorite snapshot. See your Kodak Dealer. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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- Patricia G. Lauber, 
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Phone Call 


English Visiter: “I don’t like to criti- 
cize, but I do think our way of answer- 
ing the telephone is better than yours.” 

New Yorker: “Why do you say that’s 
so much better?” 

English Visitor: “Well, instead of say- 
ing ‘Hello, we say, ‘Are you there?’ 
Then, of course, if you're not there, 
there’s no use going on with the conver- 
sation.” 

Eleanore Keeper, A. V. Clubbs Jr. H. S., Pensacola, Fla 


Puzzler 


Question: “What appears twice in a 
moment, once in a minute, once in a 
month, and once in a million years?” 


Answer: “The letter m.” 
William Young, Route 1, Lake — a 


The Right Slant 


Diner: “Waiter, I'll have lamb chops 
with potatoes, and make the lamb chops 
lean.” 


Waiter: “Which way, sir?” 
Grace McClain, Lebal (Alberta) School, Canada 











oF cle-facts 








KEEP THE LINES CLEAR 


It happened last winter. Heavy 
fog in eastern Washington froze, 
leaving a blanket of frost up to 3 
inches thick on 700 miles of tele- 
phone wires. This coating of frost 
weakened the telephone signals so 


badly the circuits became unusable. 


Telephone men got bamboo poles 
and tediously beat the frost off the 
But after two days of hard 
work new frost came, again blanket- 


wires. 
ing the wires. It seemed a losing 
battle. 


Then somebody got the helicopter 
idea. They flew a “whirlybird” 15 
feet above the telephone lines, and 
it worked! The 35-mile-per-hour 
downdraft of the helicopter’s big 
blades blasted the frost right off the 
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wires and crossarms. It wasn’t long 
before normal service was restored. 


This is another example of how 
telephone men, using their ingenuity 
along with modern equipment, work 
continuously to bring you more 
dependable service at low cost. 


Gell Teiphoe Syn. (i) 








Whether art is your hobby, or the most 
important thing in your life, there is op- 
portunity for you. There are 29 different 
classifications to enter—in Pictorial Art, 
Graphic Arts, Design, Advertising Art, 
Sculpture and Ceramics, Crafts, and Pho- 
tography. There are thousands of gold 
achievement keys as regional honors ... 
$16,000 in national awards. 


You are eligible if you are in grades 7 
through 12. And if you are a senior, you 
are also eligible for a scholarship to some 
of the nation’s leading art schools. 


CALLING ALL ART-MINDED STUDENTS 


to opportunities offered by the 1954 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 












For complete details, ask your teacher or write for rules book fo 
Scholastic Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships: 


Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Albright Art School, Buffalo 
American Academy of Art, Chicago 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School & Commercial Illustration School, New York 
Art Center School, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Bradity Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (3 scholarships) 
Cartoonists & Illustrators School, New York (2 scholarships) 
Chicago, Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (3 scholarships) 
Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

Colorado State College of Education at Greeley 

Columbus Art School (2 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville 

Hartford Art School 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Institute of Design, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Jamesine Franklin School of Prof. Arts, N. Y. 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 
Kann Institute of Art, W. Hollywood (2 sdualentinal 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

McDowell Designing School, New York 
Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts 

Mexico City College 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 





Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia 
Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York-Phoenix School of Design 

New York School of Interior Design 

Parsons School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. ¢ 
Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (2 scholarships) 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 
Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

University of Denver School of Art 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

University of Louisville, Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University of Tulsa 

University of Wichita 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 

Whitney School of Art, New Haven 


Special Scholarship Offers 


National Art Honor Society—a grant of $300, contributed 
by the various chapters. 

Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 

from each sponsored region. 
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NEWS 


Communist War Crimes 
Reported by U.S. Army 


At least 29,815 soldiers and civil- 
jans were murdered, tortured, or 
starved while in Communist hands in 
Korea. This shocking report was made 
by the U.S. Army. At least 6,113 
were U.S. troops. All in all, 11,622 
United Nations troops were victims 
of the Communist brutality. Another 
17,354 civilians, mostly Koreans, were 
brutally treated. The nationality of 
the other victims is not known. 

The report covers the period from 
the start of the Korean war on June 
25, 1950, to June 30, 1953. It was 
issued by Robert T. Stevens, U. S. 
Secretary of the Army. “This report 
exposes the enemy for what he is,” 
Secretary Stevens said. 

He said the report is not final. Still 
to be considered are other reports 
from thousands of prisoners released 
from Communist camps. 

The U. S. has asked the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly to discuss the report. 
The U.S. also has asked the U.N. 
to investigate the Communist war 
crimes. Probably none of the Com- 
munists guilty of the crimes will be 
brought to trial. Many of the crimi- 
nals were not identified. Others are 
now out of Korea, returned home 
in the prisoner exchanges. 

Two days before the army report 
was released, the U.S. issued an- 
other shocking report on Communist 
atrocities. This report was delivered 
to the U.N. General Assembly by 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo, a_ world- 
famous surgeon. He is a member of 
the U.S. delegation. 

Dr. Mayo described how the Com- 
munists tortured 107 U.S. flyers to 
make them “confess” crimes they did 
not commit. Of these, 36 “confessed” 
to taking part in germ warfare; 40 
tefused to confess but lived; 14 are 
dead; 17 are missing. 


NORTH KOREANS LISTEN 

The 7,800 North Korean prisoners 
held by the U.N. have agreed to 
attend the Communist “explanation” 
talks. The Communists give the talks 
to persuade prisoners held by the 
U.N. to return home. (See Junior 
Scholastic for Oct. 28.) 


b 




















, Wide World 
Kim Chang Hoe, 26, was first of South 
Koreans still held by Communists to 
change mind and decide he wanted to 
go home. Indian guard is behind him. 


For two weeks the North Koreans 
had refused to listen to the Commu- 
nists. None of the prisoners could be 
budged from their tents. Indian 
troops finally coaxed the North Ko- 
reans to change their minds. Recent- 
ly they agreed to listen to the Com- 
munist talks. 

But like the Chinese prisoners, the 
North Koreans are choosing freedom 
over Communism. The first batch of 
North Koreans to face the Commu- 
nists were wild with anger. Most of 
them kicked at the Communists and 
shouted “No! No! No!” Only 21 of 
the first 459 Nerth Koreans chose to 
return to communism. 


PEACE CONFERENCE STALLED 

The Communists are still delaying 
the opening of the Korean peace 
conference. Talks between the U.N. 
and the Communists to arrange the 
conference are now being held at 
Panmunjom, Korea. The Commu- 
nists insist that the talks first decide 
which nations are to attend. The 
U.N. says that question will be dis- 
cussed only after the time and place 
of the conference are agreed on. 


ROUNDUP 


Australia Will Open 
Antarctic Post Office 


A post office will be set up on 
Antarctica early next year. It will be 
located on the mainland of Austra- 
lian Antarctic Territory. It will be 
run by one of 10 Australian explorers 
on an expedition. 

U.S. stamp collectors can receive 
covers from Antarcticia by sending 
self-addressed envelopes to: The Di- 
rector, Posts and Telegraphs, Gen- 


- eral Post Office, Melbourne, Victoria, 


Australia. 

Be sure to enclose an international 
bank draft or money order to cover 
cost of postage. Do not send U.S. 
money or stamps. Postage for each 
cover is eight cents for the first 
ounce, five cents for every extra 
ounce. Airmail service from Australia 
costs 23 cents a half ounce. 

Each cover will bear an Australian 
stamp and a special postmark identi- 
fying the location of the Antarctic 
post office. 

You can send for your covers now. 
They will be given to the Antarctic 
postmaster before he leaves Austra- 
lia. Covers reaching Australia after 
January 1 will be forwarded to Ant- 
arctica as soon as possible. 


19 Million Women Hold Jobs 
In U.S., Says Labor Dept. 


About 19 million women have jobs 
in the U. S., reports the Department 
of Labor. More than half of them 
are married. In 1940 about 12 million 
U.S. women had jobs. Only a third 
of them were married. 

Today five times as many women 
earn money on. jobs as in 1890. The 
main reason for the increase is that 
U.S, industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds, opening up many more 
jobs. World Wars I and II and the 
Korean war also opened jobs for 
women in defense plants. 

Women’s wages still trail behind 
those paid to men, the report says. 
But a steadily rising number of wom- 
en hold important posts in business, 
industry, and politics. 

About 58 million women in the 
U.S. are of working age. 













United Press photo 
King and queen of Greece wave to 
some admirers in recent tour of Germany. 


Greek King and Queen 
Are in U. S. for Visit 


King Paul and Queen Frederika of 
Greece are touring the U. S. The 
king and queen will travel from coast 
to coast and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

President Eisenhower invited the 
king and queen to the U. S. They ar- 
rived in New York City by ship on 
October 28. The royal couple then 
flew to Washington, D.C. President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower welcomed them 
at the White House. 

After that, the king and queen be- 
gan their tour of cities, towns and 
farms. Last week they were the 
guests of a farm family in Oswego, 
(ll. The king and queen inspected 
the 350-acre dairy and hog farm. 
Then they had dinner with the farm- 
er and his family. 

The king and queen will visit a 
glass factory and museum in Toledo, 
Ohio; the Ford motor plant at River 
Rouge, Mich.; a movie studio at Los 
Angeles, Calif. On November 14 
they plan to see the California-Wash- 
ington football game at Los Angeles. 
The tour will end on December 8. 

King Paul, 51, has visited the U. S. 
before. He is a valiant* supporter 


of freedom and democracy. He is 
known for his daring and courage. 
During Greece’s civil war against 
Communist guerrillas*, the king often 
fought at the front with his troops. 

This is the first visit to the U. S. 
for Queen Frederika. Like the king, 
she speaks English perfectly. Queen 
Frederika, 36, has a great love for 
her people. She often chats with her 
people in streets. 

Both the king and queen enjoy 
sports. On camping trips they take 
their three children, Sophia, 14; Con- 
stantine, 13; Irene, 11. 

While on tour, the king and queen 
are thanking Americans for the aid 
the U. S. has sent to Greece. The 
U. S. has granted Greece more than 
two billion dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery and supplies since 1944. 





Security Council Faces 
Trouble in Middle East 


The trouble between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors is now before the 
U. N. Security Council. A U. N. ob- 
server in the Middle East reported 
to the Council on the trouble. The 
observer blamed both sides. He 
warned that both sides may start a 
war unless they calm down soon. 

The main reasons for the trouble 
at present are: 

1. Jordan-Israel border raids. 
On October 12, Arabs from Jordan 
crossed into Israel. They killed a 
Jewish woman and her two children. 
Two days later an Israeli group at- 
tacked three villages in Jordan. They 
are reported to have killed 53 Arabs. 

The U. N. condemned Israel for 
the attack. The U. S. State Depart- 
ment called the attack “shocking.” 
Israel blamed the Arabs. Since 1950, 
Israel said. Arabs have killed 180 
Israelis in 6,000 border raids. 


2. Syria and a canal. Last month 
trouble broke out between Israel and 


These three scenes complete the fresco around the dome of the Capitol. Last work was done in 1888. 


Syria, another of its neighbors. The 
trouble was over the use of the Jor- 
dan River. Israel had started to build 
a canal to draw water from the Jor- 
dan. Syria insisted that Israel stop 
building the eanal. (See Junior Scho. 
lastic for October 14.) 

As we went to press, Israel sent a 
note to the U. N. offering to stop 
work on the canal immediately. 





Scenes from U.S. History 
Completed in the Capitol 


A big work of art has been com- 
pleted in the rotunda* of the Capi- 
tol Building at Washington, D. C. It 
shows scenes in history from the land- 
ing of Columbus in the New World 
to the birth of aviation in the U. S. 

Each scene is a painting in fresco. 
To produce a fresco, an artist paints 
with water colors on wet wall plaster. 
When the plaster dries, the painting 
is a permanent part of the wall. 

A band of fresco paintings is called 
a frieze. The frieze in the Capitol 
Building was started 76 years ago. 
The frieze circles the 300-foot ro- 
tunda 58 feet above the floor. Each 
character on the frieze is eight feet 
tall. 

The newly completed section of 


ithe frieze shows three separate scenes 


in U. S. history. 

The first scene commemorates the 
War Between the States. It shows a 
Confederate and Union soldier shak- 
ing hands. The second commemo- 
rates the Spanish-American War. It 
shows a U. S. gun crew in action 
during a naval battle. The third com- 
memorates the 1903 flight of the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
Orville Wright is sitting in his plane, 
the Kitty Hawk, as it leaves the 
ground. Wilbur Wright is shown 
running alongside the plane. 

The Capito] Building is where the 
U. S. Congress meets. 
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News in a Nutshell 

















The world’s largest spinning 
globe is being built at Babson Insti- 
tute in Wellesley, Mass. It will show 
the main geographical features of 
every country. Thirty feet in di- 
ameter, the steel globe represents the 
earth on a scale of 24 miles to the 
inch. It shows how the earth looks 
from 5,000 miles away in space. The 
globe weighs 21 tons and is turned 
by electric motors. 


Blubber identification tags— 
that’s the latest style for Antarctic 
whales. The whales are being tagged 
by a group of European scientists. 
The scientists are sailing around the 
Antarctic in a whaling vessel. 

When the scientists spot a whale, 
they fire small tags from a shotgun 
into its blubbery flank. The tag tells 
where and when the whale was lo- 
cated. When the whales are caught 
in future years, the tags will give 
science new clues about the migra- 
tions* and life span* of whales. 


The United Natioys has more 
women in top posts than ever before. 
This year 26 women are serving in 
the General Assembly. All are lead- 
ers in law, education, or science. Two 
women are from the U. S.—Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, and Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord of New York. Mrs. 
Bolton has served in the U. S. Con- 
gress for eight terms. 


Many U. S. crops were saved 
this year by 300,000 “city farm 
hands.” They harvested millions of 
dollars worth of crops when farmers 
reported a manpower shortage. Ev- 
ery day the city farm-hands rode to 
work in buses and trucks. They 
picked cotton, strawberries, corn, 
and so on. One third of the farm 
hands who pitched in were high 
school girls and boys on vacation. 


The first jet-powered truck is 
hauling cargo in Washington State. 
Its jet engine is so small it takes up 
only one corner of space under the 
hood. But the “midjet” engine can 
easily move the 25-ton truck and a 
full load. The jet engine weighs 240 
pounds. A standard Diesel truck en- 
gine weighs 3,000 pounds. The jet 
‘ruck can carry more cargo. 





*Means word is defined on page 31. 
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Adapted from New York Times map 
Whooping cranes’ “flyway” is more than 
2,000 miles long from Canada to Texas. 


Whoopers Head South 


Whooping cranes are on the wing 
again. Every fall the big white birds 
head south from the Canadian North- 
west to their wintering grounds on 
the Gulf coast of Texas (see map). 

By now most of the whoopers, the 
world’s only flock, have reached Ar- 
ansas national wildlife refuge 2,000 
miles away. They will remain at the 
refuge until next spring. In spring 
theyll fly north again to nesting 
grounds deep in Canada’s wilderness. 

Whooping cranes are the rarest of 
all U. S. birds. At present there are 
only 21 in the U. S. Years ago thou- 
sands of whoopers soared over west- 
ern U. S. plains. Many were shot and 
killed by early U. S. settlers. Others 
were frightened and abandoned their 
eggs. - 

Whoopers also are our nation’s 


tallest and loudest birds. They are 
milky ,white with black wingtips, 
long black legs, red crowns* gray 
bills, yellow eyes. They stand five 
feet tall. Their wingspread is six to 
eight feet. While flying, whoopers 
let out a clear, hornlike “whoop” 
which can be heard for three miles. 


Peary’s Flag 


U. S. Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
who discovered the North Pole in 
1909, had an odd habit. He wore tHe 
Stars and Stripes around his waist on 
all his trips to the Far North. Peary 
cut off pieces of the flag and de- 
posited* them at different places to 
prove he had been there. 

The flag was made by his wife, 
Josephine, in 1898. In later years 
three pieces of the flag were found 
on Greenland and other Argtic is- 
lands. All were returned to Mrs. 
Peary. 

Last May a fourth piece of the flag 
was found in a pile of stones at Cape © 
Columbia on northern Ellesmere Is- 
land. The Canadian government re- 
cently sent the fourth fragment to 
Mrs. Peary, now 91, as a gift. 

Peary had left the fourth frag- 
ment* at Cape Columbia in 1906. 
Three years later he returned to the 
same spot as the “jumping-off place” 
for his successful dash by dog sled 
to the North Pole. 

He left the last fragment of the 
flag at the Pole. Mrs. Peary fears that 
this piece may never be found. It 
was put in a bottle and left on drift 
ice. 


Frozen Grasshoppers 


Frozen grasshoppers have been 
found in glaciers* of high moun- 
tains in the U. S. Northwest. Some of 
the insects preserved in the ice fields 
are almost 600 years old. The biggest 
“grasshopper glacier” is in the Bear- 
tooth Mountains of Montana. 

Scientists say the grasshoppers are 
of the same type as those which 
destroyed many western crops dur- 
ing the 1870s and the 1880s. Great 
hordes* of grasshoppers flew over 
the glaciers to attack the crops. 
Many of the insects probably were 
forced down on the glaciers by sud- 
den snowstorms. Others were blown 
against the ice by powerful winds. 








GERMANY— 


Cold-War Battleground 


HUNGRY GERMANS FIGHT COMMUNIST BOSSES 
FOOD PARCELS FROM WEST FLOOD HUNGRY EAST GERMANY 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUER GAINS SMASHING VICTORY 


Those are just three of the many 
headlines which have come out of 
Germany in the past few months. 
There’s always lots of news coming 
out of Germany. That's because 
Germany is important. Germany is 
one of the richest and strongest 
countrigs in the world. But it is also 
a car a country. 

Why is Germany a problem? To 
understand this we must know what 
has been happening there for the 
past few years. Let's start with a 
look at the country itself. Remember, 
Germany used to be one country. 
Today it’s split in two—West Ger- 
many: and East Germany. (We'll ex- 
plain how this happened later on.) 


Land and History 
Germany stands right in the heart 
of Europe. A spiderweb of roads, 
railways, rivers, and canals lead out 







ALGERIA 





of it into the lands on its borders. 
In peacetime these routes are filled 
with boats and trucks and trains, all 
carrying goods. In wartime those 
same routes turn into pathways for 
invasion. Armies from Germany can 
sweep out quickly to the east: and 
the west. 

Germany is important for other 
reasons, too. It is a great industrial 
power. The center of that power 
lies in the west of the country, along 
a little river called the Ruhr. The 
valley of the Ruhr is one of the most 
thickly settled and richest places in 
the world. Beneath its soil lie coal 
mines. They contain the best coal for 
making steel in all Europe. Ample 
supplies of iron ore lie nearby in 
Lorraine, France. Because of these 
iron and coal supplies, the Ruhr val- 
ley has become one of the world’s 
busiest steel-producing centers. 
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Western Germany has many other 
factories, too. It produces just about 
any kind of manufactured goods you 
could name. 

The eastern section of Germany 
doesn’t have as many industries as 
the West. It has some coal mines and 
factories. But most of it is agricul- 
tural. When Germany was all. one 
piece, the East German farmers grew 
much of its food. 

The most important part of any 
country is its people. Seventy million 
people live in Germany. They are 
up-to-date, well-educated and hard- 
working. It is the skill and hard work 
of its people which have made Ger- 
many one of the world’s big powers. 
In all the world only the U. S., Rus- 
sia, and Britain produce more goods 
than Germany. 

Unfortunately, Germany has often 
used its strength to attack other 
countries. Three times in the last 75 
years its armies have swept into 
France and other neighboring coun- 
ties. The last time was in World 
War II. The U. S., Britain, Russia 
and their allies fought against Ger- 
many. By 1945 their combined 
strength was too much for the Ger- 
mans. British 4nd U. S. armies rolled 
into Germany from the west; Russian 
armies smashed in from the east. 
They met in the middle of Germany. 
And their armies are still there today. 


Why Germany Is Divided 


When Germany was beaten in 
1945, World War II ended in Europe. 
The four allies split Germany into 
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In 1942 World War Ii had been going on for three years. Germany 
had swallowed up parts of neighboring countries. German armed 
forces were occupying much of Europe. (See map at left.) When 
Germany was beaten and the war ended in 1945, Germany ‘shown 
in black above) was divided into four occupation zones. The three 
western zones are now united, but Germany is split into two countries. 
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four parts. U. S., British, and French 
troops took over the three sections 
in the west of the country. The Rus- 
sians took over the eastern section. 

We hoped then that we'd be able 
to agree with the Russians on what 
to do with Germany. We wanted to 
turn it into a peaceful, democratic 
country without an army. But the 
Russians refused to go along with us. 
They went to work turning East Ger- 
many into a communist country. 
They hoped that somehow they'd be 
able to drive the Western allies out 
of Germany, and make the whole 
country communist. 

Naturally the Western allies re- 
fused to get out. Suppose the Com- 
munists got hold of Germany’s coal 
mines, steel mills, and factories. 
Suppose they built up the German 
army to fight on their side. Then the 
Communists would be much more 
dangerous than they are today. 

The allies have refused to let the 
Communists seize all of Germany. 
We want the Russians to get out of 
East Germany. But the Russians re- 
fuse to budge. They know what 
would happen if they left. The East 
Germans would rise up against the 
communist puppets who run them. 
Communists would no longer control 
East Germany. 


In West Germany 


West Germany is now one coun- 
try. The Western allies‘soon merged* 
their three zones into one. They've 
had to keep some troops in West 
Germany in case the Communists 
suddenly attack it. But the Western 
allies believe in freedom. So they 
allowed the West Germans to choose 
their own government at a free elec- 
tion. The Germans elected Konrad 
Adenauer to be their chancellor 
(prime minister). This fall they re- 
elected him by a big vote. 

Chancellor Adenauer is a friend 
of the West’s. He believes in free- 
dom. He wants German troops to 
join the European defense army. 

The free countries have given the 
West Germans other things as well 
as freedom. We've given them a lot 
of money since World War II to help 
them rebuild their country. 

In 1945 Germany was in ruins. 
With help from the West, the West 
Germans have been able to repair a 
lot of the damage. Most of the fac- 


*® Means word » defined on page 31. 
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West Germany’s huge factories are running full blast. They are producing 
22 times as much as in 1948. Here German metal workers pour a casting. 


tories and steel mills are working 
again. Trains are running; people 
have houses to live in. There’s much 
still to be done. And the Germans 
are working hard to repair the dam- 
age which still remains. 

West Germany today is prosper- 
ous and free. 


In East Germany 


Now let’s look at what's been hap- 
pening in East Germany. That’s the 
part the Communists: have ruled 
since World War II ended. 

The East Germans hate their com- 
munist masters. It’s easy to see why. 
They want to be free, but the Com- 
munists won't let them choose their 
own leaders. And the East Germans 
are desperately poor. They have few 
clothes and houses. And though their 
country has plenty of good farmland, 
they’re even short of food. 

Before World War II, the East 
Germans grew so much food that 
they could feed themselves and have 
plenty to sell to the industrial areas 
of Germany. But under communism 
they grow so little food they don't 
even have enough to feed themselves. 
What’s more, the Russians help them- 
selves to whatever they want in the 
country. 

This summer the East Germans 
got so fed up with their Communist 
bosses that they revolted. They went 
on strike; they attacked Communist 
policemen; they demanded more 
food. Russian tanks and _ troops 
moved in to crush the riots. They 


shot people. They imprisoned East 
German leaders. 

After the riots, the U. S. sent hun- 
dreds of thousands of food parcels 
to hungry East Germany. The Com- 
munists were furious. They didn’t 
want to admit there was great hun- 
ger in East Germany. They didn’t 
want East Germans to accept help 
from the U. S. and West Germany. 


The Future of Germany 


What will happen to Germany? 
Will it stay split in two? That's a 
hard question to answer. The Ger- 
mans want their two sections united. 
They want all foreign troops to leave 
their country. They want to be one 
big, strong, independent country 
again. 

The West wants Germany to be 
united and independent. We want 
all Germany to hold free elections 
and choose their own leaders. But 
the Communists will not allow this. 
Every plan they suggest would give 
German Communists too much 
power or let them seize all Germany. 

We know that if we take our sol- 
diers out of West Germany, the 
Communists will probably move in. 
So we can’t take our troops out, until 
the Communists move out of East 
Germany. And there’s no sign that 
the Communists are planning to do 
that. The cold war goes on. And 
Germany stays right in the middle 
of it. 

(See pages 28, 29 for World 
Friendship Series. ) 





We Can Speak Our Mind 


OME years ago, says a report, a 
missionary in India found two 

girls running wild in the jungle. A 
mother wolf picked them up in a 
field six years before when they were 
young babies, and carried them off 
to her cave. 

The two girls learned to live and 
hunt like wolves. They never spoke 
or heard words spoken. When the 
missionary brought them back into 
human society, he wondered: Would 
they ever learn to talk and think 
as other young children did? 

One of the girls survived, accord- 
ing to the story. For ten years she 
was patiently trained. At the end of 
that time she had learned to use a 
few simple nouns and verbs such as 
“come home,” or “sleep in bed.” But 
she couldn't understand ideas. She 


couldn't learn to use words like 
“more” or “less,” “good” or “bad.” 

Why couldn't the girl learn to 
think- and speak as we can? Here is 
the reason. When we think and speak 
we use delicate nerves in our brain. 
If we don't use those nerves for a 
long time, we forget how to. The 
girl had lost the use of her thinking 
abilities. 

We tend to take the precious gift 
of freedom of speech for granted. 
Yet without it, a person cannot grow 
in wisdom and understanding. He 
cannot develop his brain through ex- 
pressing and testing his thoughts 
honestly. He cannot choose for him- 
self. He cannot cooperate with his 
fellows to oppose evil or to improve 
the conditions of life. 

Throughout history, freedom of 


Crusade for Freedom phote 


Radio programs beamed behind the Iron Curtain tell captive peoples what is 
going on in the world. Speakers on the programs are often people who have 
escaped from the country they’re talking to, as this boy did. “RFE” stands 
for Radio Free Europe. it is sponsored by freedom-loving American citizens. 
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speech has meant progress. In coun- 
tries where men were free to speak 
their minds, great changes were 
made, rapidly and peacefully. Man 
moved from the false idea of a flat 
world to the true idea of a round 
one. Man progressed from the ox 
cart to powered planes, from slow 
hand-tools to power-tools. He grew 
healthier and more prosperous. 

Like other freedoms, freedom of 
speech has its limits. It must not be 
used to hurt other people. Suppose 
a man in a crowded theatre decided 
to shout “Fire!” though there wasn't 
one. In the panic that followed, 
many persons were killed and in- 
jured. Can you see why the shouter 
would deserve to be punished even 
though we live in a country of free 
speech? 

Or suppose Mr. Jones doesn't like 
Mr. White. So Mr. Jones spreads lies 
about Mr. White, saying he is a thief 
and a traitor. Mr. White loses his 
job. His friends look at him with 
suspicion. Can you see why Mr. 
Jones deserves to be punished? 

That’s why we have laws describ- 
ing the kind of things we may not 
say. These laws protect innocent per- 
sons against abuses of freedom of 
speech. 

Freedom of speech must be used 
for good, not evil. Used for the good 
it will help us advance. Used for evil 
it will destroy our freedom. 


UNDER COMMUNISM 

Things are very different in com- 
munist-run countries. There no one 
is free to speak his mind. An author 
who had long experience in Russia 
wrote: “Millions of Soviet citizens 
live lies every day to save their lives 
and jobs. They write lies, speak lies. 
They lie to one another and know it. 
They lie to themselves and get ac- 
customed to it.” 

The aim of the Communists is to 
destroy the delicate power of the 
brain to think and speak freely. If 
this power is not used, it is lost. 

A man who escaped from Poland 
made a radio broadcast to his home- 
land. He said: “Here in the West 
1 have a right to fight for the im- 
provement of life, and everyone else 
has the same right. . . . And that is 
why I see progress in the West, why 
I see people living better and better 
every day, every year. They learn by 
their own errors.” 
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Your Career 


IN TEACHING 
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NURSERY SCHOOL OR 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


THE WORK—Supervises the earliest awakening of a child’s mind. Deals 
with children whose ages range from 2 to 6, during the critical period 
of the child’s first separation from its home and mother. Sees that the 
child makes a good adjustment to school life by learning to live, play, 
and work with a group. Builds the child’s self-confidence, independence, 
responsibility, courtesy, and respect. Gives him the first rudiments of 
knowledge and learning. Encourages mental curiosity and good work 
habits which serve as the foundation for further development. 


THE PERSON—Usually a woman. Must have a thorough knowledge of 
the psychology of very young children, be happy with them, and be 
able to make them happy and well-adjusted. Should be able to explain 
the world in simplest terms. Should have patience, self-control, humor, 
and a broad knowledge of many fields. A Bachelor’s degree with edu- 
cation courses is desirable. Many schools insist on four years of educa- 
tion in teachers’ college with special training in nursery work. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Teaching as a Career 


“To my mind, teaching is.not merely a life work, a profession, an 
occupation. . . . It is a passion. I love to teach.” 












Why do teachers love their work 
enough to give their entire lives to it— 
willingly devoting spare time to their 
pupils—turning down highly-paid jobs 
in order to go on teaching? 

One instructor’s answer was, “It’s the 

most exciting work you can imagine. To 
me, the beginning of each new term is an adventure. I’m like 
a captain setting sail with an untried crew over uncharted 
seas.” 
Another replied, “One of my students came back to visit 
me after twenty years. He had made his mark in the world— 
famous and respected. He thanked me for my contribution 
to his success. That’s one reason why I love teaching.” 

You may be familiar with the story of “Mr. Chips,” a 
wonderful old professor. In his old age, somebody told Mr. 
Chips it was too bad he’d never had any children of his own. 





“Children?” he retorted proudly. “I've had thousands!” 


Perhaps that describes best the warm satisfaction that re- 
wards a good instructor. 








—William Lyon Phelps 


The president of a Teachers College summed it up this 
way: 

“To me, teaching is the most challenging, exciting, re- 
warding career a young man or woman can choose, and its 
satisfactions are many. 

“It brings dignity of position in the community. 

“It often gives the security of steady employment and of 
pension. 

“It provides more than a comfortable income for the 
ambitious student who plans a career in education with the 
care and determination demanded for success in any pro- 
fession. 

It brings another and very important reward—the sense 
of doing a job that is meaningful and important!” 


CHAPTER Il. 
Teachers Needed Badly 


“The foundation of every state is the educa- 
tion of its youth.”—Diogenes 


When Thomas Jefferson founded the 
University of Virginia, he chose for its 
motto the following divinely-inspired 
words: 

“Ye shall know the Truth, and the 
Truth shall make you free.” - 

The author of the Declaration of a“ 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Deals with children usually in the 6-12 age group. Develops 
the child’s knowledge and skills in such basic subjects as reading, 
spelling, writing, language, arithmetic, history, geography, and health. 
Is expected to teach a wide range of subjects and explain them with 
utmost clarity. Should continue to stress development of the child‘s 
good habits and personality traits. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who enjoys working with children in this 
age bracket and is capable of influencing them properly. Bachelor's 
degree preferred, in many states required. Master’s degree desirable. 
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Wndependence knew that in a free system like ours—where 
the people run the government—we citizens must be able to 
think for ourselves. able to tell truth from error. 

Tom Jefferson knew that an ignorant, poorly educated 
populace could lose all the rights and privileges our ances- 
tors struggled to win. 

In modern times, men and women in foreign lands voted 
brutal dictators into power. They voted away their rights 
and freedoms. They voted away even the right to vote! 

In our country, we don’t use force and fear to make 
adults behave. Instead, we rely on teachers to guide chil- 
dren in decency and responsibility. We follow the Biblical 
proverb: “Train a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


SHORTAGE THREATENS AMERICA 


Today, America is proud of her teachers—over a million 
men and women engaged in the profession of building better 
citizens through education. These men and women—mem- 
bers of the largest profession in the land—stand sentry at 
the gates of freedom. They are no less important to our 
country’s destiny than our statesmen! 

But a great problem has arisen to threaten our nation’s 
freedom and progress: A shortage of teachers! 

Population has been bounding ahead. In the 13 years 
from 1940 to 1953, United States population increased by 
about 30 million. That’s practically. like adding an entire 
new country the size of the United States at the outbreak 
of the Civil War! 

Already, due to added student enrollment, about five 
openings exist for every new public school teacher. 

By 1960, when population is expected to be at least 175 
million, the need is foreseen for 80,000 new elementary 
school teachers, 50,000 more high school teachers, and 5,000 
school executives! 

You can easily see that the teacher shortage will become 
desperate unless more young men and women staxt training 
to fill the gap. 

The nation’s need is vital. Opportunities are plentiful for 
young folks with many different interests, aptitudes and 
skills. 

Have you ever considered your 
chances of building a career in educa- 

~tion—helping create tomorrow’s artists, 
businessmen, carpenters, clergymen, 
economists, electricians, engineers, ma- 
chinists, nurses, scientists, statesmen, 
Stenographers, writers—good citizens in every walk of life? 


CHAPTER III. 


Opportunities in All Branches 


“A teacher affects eternity. He can never tell 
where his influence stops.”—Henry Adams 


Have you ever stopped to think that when you graduate 
from high school, you may easily have had 60 teachers in 
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your life? And that, by the time you 
graduate from college, you may have 
had over 100? 

It’s safe to say you won't recall all of 
their names and faces. But it is equally 
certain there are some you will never 
forget. You can surely pick out those 
who struck a chord within you, kindled a flame of curiosity 
about the world and the people in it. 

Aside from your parents and your clergymen, possibly no 
one has had a greater influence on your life than your 
teachers. They have helped mold your mind, morals, and 
personality. If they have done their job well, you will soon 
take your rightful’ place in the world as a useful member 
of society. 

Your chances-may be greater than you think for pattern- 
ing your career after those teachers you especially admire 
regardless of what kind of school they teach in, or what 
type of subjects they teach! 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE 


Do you think you might like to teach in kindergarten or 
primary grades? Junior or senior high school? Junior college? 
Technical institute? College or university? 

Openings are anticipated in all of these fields—whether 
they're private or public. Opportunities exist, also, in special 
schools caring for handicapped children, if your interests run 
along these lines. 


One little girl made up her mind that she wanted 
to teach the blind. After she became a teacher, she 
developed an improvement of Braille—the system that 
helps the sightless to “read.” Her influence is now felt 
all over the world. 


MANY DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


What about subjects? Did some out- 
standing instructor aw#ken in you a 
desire to devote the rest of your life to 
some particular field of study? Are you 
interested in science? Sports? Art? 
Music? Travel? Just to give you seme 
idea of the wide choice you have, here 
is a partial list of subjects you might teach: 

Agriculture Languages 
Art Literature 
Business Mathematics 
Economics Music 
English Physical Education 
History Psychology 
Homemaking 


Industrial Arts 


Science 
Sociology 
Trades 


And each of these is divided into several branches which 
may be of special interest to you. For example, you may 
particularly enjoy ancient history, modern history, or Ameri- 
can History. You may prefer French, or German, or Latin 
or some other language. You might teach arithmetic, algebra, 








WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Has more specialized duties than the elementary school 
teacher. Teaches only two or three subjects. Works with older boys and 
girls who are ready for more advanced knowledge and skills, more 
highly organized sports, and more sophisticated social activities. Is 
often called upon to supervise extra-curricular activities. May teach 
subjects falling in groups such as the following: science, social studies, 
physical education, English, and foreign languages. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who enjoys working with adolescent 
boys and girls. Must have achieved at least a Bachelor’s degree, and, 
in a growing number of instances, a Master’s degree. 
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lane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, calculus— 
@epending on your interest in, and aptitude for, the specific 
ubject. In science, you can teach chemistry, biology, physics, 
‘and so on—to students of many different ages and intelli- 
gengg levels. Even though you'll probably teach more than 
one subject, you'll have plenty of opportunity to learn more 
and more about your special field of interest. 


A primary teacher became interested in how chil- 
dren’s personalities changed as they grew. She studied 
her pupils, kept notes, took advance training, and be- 
came an expert. She became a university teacher of 
child development and a well-known author on the 
subject. 


And of course teachers are needed in special career- 
building subjects like typing, bookkeeping, and automobile 
mechanics; as well as professional subjects like law, medi- 
cine, advertising. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 





If you aim to see strange lands, remember that American 
teachers are frequently needed in places like Europe, Japan, 
South America, the Middle East—just to name a few. They 
work for the government or private companies, teaching the 
children of American employees, or even the native workers. 

You don’t have to be a genius. You don’t have to land in 
the top tenth of your class. If you’re reasonably intelligent, 
if you can successfully qualify for college, if you're willing 
to work hard and bring out the best that’s in you, you can 


give serious thought to your chances of becoming an 
instructor. 


EXECUTIVE JOBS 


You may find you like to work with other teachers and 
with community leaders. Then it will pay you to consider 
opportunities in school administration! 
Operating for the most part behind the scenes, but essen- 
al to the smooth running of any school, are the Department 
, Supervisors, Consultants, Principals, City and County 
rintendents, and College or University Presidents. 
These are men and women trained and experienced in 
teaching and in administration, possessing top-notch execu- 
tive ability. Working with school boards and committees, 
specialize in the executive, policy-making tasks—obtain- 
funds, budgeting expenses, hiring teachers, determining 
@ schedules for, and general content of, courses. 
) These school executives frequently confer with commu- 
‘tity leaders such as businessmen, editors, club leaders. More 
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and more, industrialists and businessmen—as well as other 
leading citizens—are pitching in to help improve school con- 
ditions, provide better equipment, and lend support to 
school administrators in their constant. effort to improve 
things for teachers and students alike. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


You might also consider entering the field of student per- 
sonnel work. Here, you’d counsel students as to their aca- 
demic, vocational and personal problems. You'd be trained 
to administer and interpret tests along those lines, and to 
guide young people vexed by personal problems. 

One thing is certain—a career in teaching will give a 
wider range to your interests and abilities than practically 
any other occupation you can mention! 

Whatever it is you like to do best, chances are it can be 
combined with a career in education! 


CHAPTER IV. 


All in the Day's Work! 


“I consider the human soul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which shows none of 
its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colors, makes the surface shine, 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and 
vein that runs through the body of it.” 


—Joseph Addison 


In the old days of the little red schoolhouse, instructors 
drilled “readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic” into the reluctant 
minds of their pupils. When they wanted to, teachers backed 
up their memory lessons with a hickory stick or a ruler 
applied to the knuckles. 


This has changed. It’s been proved that people tend to 
forget unpleasant experiences very swiftly. Today’s teachers 
try to make learning as pleasant as possible. 

But the most important change in today’s educational 
methods is that today’s educator tries to arouse genuine 
interest among the students, get them thinking for them- 
selves instead of just memorizing. The modern teacher wants 
to create a desire for learning that lasts as long as life itself. 

The good teacher believes that graduation should not be 
the end of education—but only the beginning! 









WILL YOU FIT 
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COLLEGE TEACHER 

THE WORK—Teaches advanced knowledge or skills through lecture, dis- 
cussion or laboratory sessions. Devotes fewer hours to actual classroom 
instruction—more to preparation, research and professional advance- 
ment. May be an instructor in one of the professional or technical 
schools, such as law, medicine, engineering, education, where he pre- 
pares students for a particular career. Or may be an instructor in a 
junior college or a liberal arts college where courses include cultural 
as well as technical training. 





THE PERSON—Man or woman who prefers working with older and 
more advanced students. Should have a knowledge of the world-of-work 
beyond the campus. Should understand the psychology of growth and 
behavior of the college-age student. Usuaily holds at least a Master's 
degree. Doctor's degree is highly desirable. 
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a - DAY IS NEVER DULL 


This desire to build young folks’ characters and treat them 
as individuals—instead of drilling them in dry facts—makes 
each hour a challenging experience. Frustrations exist, to be 
sure, but so do laughter, excitement, and a warm sense of 
accomplishment. A good teacher’s day is never dull. 


An elementary school teacher, who also conducted 
the school choir, noticed that one thin, pale koy was 
lonely and unhappy. She gave him her special atten- 
tion, discovered he had a fine soprano voice, and soon 
had him singing at assemblies. When he felt he “be- 
longed,” his interest in school increased. He discovered 
that learning could be fun. 


The best teachers recognize that each student is an indi- 
vidual, with his own problems, strong points, and weak- 
nesses. Sometimes this leads them into giving up their spare 
time in order to tutor or counsel a young person who re- 
quires special attention. This high type of teacher may spend 
hours with the parents, if he or she feels it will do some 
good. 

A bright child in junior high school couldn’t seem 
to concentrate—sometimes burst into tears without 
cause. The teacher drew this student out, and learned 
that her parents were constantly bickering in her pres- 
ence. He made it his business to visit them apd showed 
them how their quarrels were hurting their daughter. 
They invited him back on several occasions. Using him 
as an impartial judge, they straightened out many of 
their differences, which did their daughter a world of 
good. 


There are not many minutes wasted in a teacher’s day. 
He must prepare lessons and figure out ways of presenting 
the materials so that they will be of utmost interest and 
simplicity. If he can find familiar examples, and build vivid 
word-pictures, if he can ask questions of the right students 
at the strategic moment, everyone will be alert and inter- 
ested. 

After preparing himself for the class, the teacher must 
flow guide it. He tries to avoid lecturing. He wants to draw 
out the students. He attempts to arouse interest, awaken a 
flow of thought—yet keep discussion within the bounds he 
has set for it, for he knows he must cover a certain amount 
of ground by term’s end. That means he must be on his toes 
at every moment, ready to ask a skillful question or change 
the subject with a deft comment. 

He may also be student adviser to a class or a club. He 
May coach a team, if he has talent in that direction. 


A former college football player 
found himself contentedly teach- 
ing history at a small high school. 
When some of the boys discov- 
ered his background, they coaxed 
him to referee touch-football 
games held in the yard. Audiences 
gathered. Demand grew for a school football team. 
This teacher raised funds for equipment from proud 
parents and soon was coach of a winning team. 


Additional responsibilities that fill a teacher’s day to over- 
ing include grading homework where required, devising 
marking tests, keeping on good terms with the other 
ers, the parents, the community. 
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CHANCE FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


And naturally it is a teacher’s duty 
to himself and his students to keep 
studying the subjects he teaches and 
keep building his own general knowl- 
edge and character through reading, 
hobbies, meeting people, and travel. 
For this purpose, teachers are fortunate 
in having summers and holidays free for self-development. 
Without question, teach#ts earn every cent they’re paid— 
and a lot more. It’s not,a career for those who want to get 
rich quick, or those who want a “soft job.” 


The estimated average income for classroom teachers is 
$3,405 for nine months’ work, although many communities 
still pay less. On the other hand, thousands of teachers earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. One large-city superintendent of 
schools draws $32,500 a year. These top jobs are open to 
both men and women. The superintendent of schools of 
Washington State is a woman. 

Are you still interested? 


If so, the question that’s very likely on your mind right 
now is—“Do I have what it takes to be a teacher?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Do You Have What It Takes? 


“We dare not have anything less than our 
best men and women as teachers.” 
—Ralph McDonald 


Just because a person is right for teaching fifth graders 
doesn’t mean he or she will succeed as a college professor. 

A person can be a good home economics teacher, and not 
be able to instruct in economics. 

It stands to reason that different kinds of abilities and 
aptitudes are needed for the various jobs in education. 

The panels on these pages entitled, “Would You Fit in 
This Picture?” will give you some idea of the different posi- 
tions you might want to set your sights on, and the type of 
people who usually succeed in those jobs. 

However, you can bank on it that practically any teacher 
who is worth his salt has these five basic qualities: (1) A 
strong desire to learn; (2) A strong desire to teach; (3) An 
interest in people, especially young people; (4) The ability 
to get along well with people, especially young people; 
(5) Good character. 


TEST YOURSELF ON THESE QUALITIES 


Here are some questions to ask yourself. Be honest. Admit 
your shortcomings. You have plenty of time to correct them. 
If you can answer “yes” to most of these questions, you may 
very well be a fine prospect for the teaching profession! 

A word of caution, however: Even if you end up with a 
string of “yesses,” that doesn’t guarantee you a successful 
career as a teacher. What you do with your native abilities 


t 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


ADMINISTRATOR 


THE WORK—May be one of the following: department head, principal, 
city, county or state superintendent of schools, college president, or an 
assistant to any of these. Supervises the administration of a department, 
a school or an entire school system, carrying responsibilities for de- 
termining the curriculum, selecting educational materials and aids, 
hiring teachers, supervising their activities, balancing the budget, 
maintaining the physical plant, and representing the school in the 
community. 


THE PERSON—The executive type, man or woman. Generally becomes 
an administrator after several years as a successful teacher and ad- 
vanced study. Has the type of mind that “sees the over-all picture.” 
Has a businesslike and efficient point of view on school problems. Can 
get along well with teaching staff and other administrators. Must be 
able to maintain high prestige and influence in the community. Master's 
degree a “must”; Doctor’s degree desirable, 
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on is going to be the deciding factor. And on the other 
don’t be discouraged by a great many “no” answers. 
There's many a successful instructor doing a wonderful job 
today who at your age would have done worse than you! 


Desire to Learn 


1. Do you enjoy reading books, maga- 
zines, newspapers? 

9. Do you like to browse in a library? 

§. When turning the pages of a news- 
paper, do you find something inter- 
esting on practically every page? 

. When looking up a word in the dic- 
tionary, do you often find yourself stopping to see the 
meaning of other words, too? 

. Do you ask lots of questions of grownups whose intelli- 
gence you admire? 

. Do you enjoy solving puzzles, especially those that teach 
you something, such as crossword puzzles? 


. Do you like to take things apart and put them back 
together to see what makes them work? 


. Do studying and learning come easy to you when you 
\ really get interested in a subject? 


. Do you often go deeper into a subject than is necessary 
to pass the course? 


. Are your school grades generally better than average 
especially when you're really interested in the subject 
and the teacher? 


Desire to Teach 


. Do your friends come to you for help when in trouble? 

. Do you give help readily? 

. Do people generally take your advice to heart? 

. Do you give advice sympathetically, without poking fun 
or making sarcastic remarks? 


. Do children interest you enough to keep answering their 
endless questions? 


. Are you a leader in Scouting or similar groups? 

. Do you enjoy explaining things to your parents, or 
younger brothers or sisters, or your friends? 

. When somebody seems “dumb” and just doesn’t seem 
to get what you're talking about, do you remain patient 
and go on trying to explain? 


Getting Along with People 


. Are you free of temper tantrums 
and irritability? 
. Do you get along with parents, 
brothers and sisters? 
. Do you have a good sense of humor 
—even when the joke’s on you? 
22. lise you a good loser? 
23. Do you have a lot of friends? 
24. Are you a good team player, even when you're pushed 
back out of the spotlight? 
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Good Character 


25. Do you feel strongly about such matters as human 
worth and dignity, freedom from oppression, — of 
private property, civic duties? 

3. No matter how you express it, do you believe in the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God? 

. Would you refrain from lying or stealing even though 
you thought you could get away with it? 

. Do you avoid bragging? 

. Do you take good care of your ap- 
pearance? Health? Physical condi- 
tion? : 

. Do you attend your church or 
synagogue regularly? 


HOW DO YOU*RATE? 


Check your self-evaluation by asking others for their frank 
opinions of you. Ask your friends, parents, guidance coun- 
selor, clergyman, whether they think you might make a 
good instructor—and why. Especially, ask your teachers. 
They're the “experts.” Make a list of the weak points that 
people have noticed about you. Set out systematically to 
correct them! 

What ‘if, after all this, you're still not positive you have 
what it takes? Then give yourself the benefit of the doubt. 
Rest assured that you can’t go very far wrong by entering 
upon teacher training. The knowledge you'll get about the 
world and its people, the self-discipline, the experience in 
getting your ideas across to others and in leadership—these 
will help you succeed no matter what field you finally decide 
to enter! 

An English teacher’s brother started an advertising 
agency. The English teacher joined him and became 
a successful advertising copywriter. Though he was 
earning a great deal of money, his love for teaching 
was so great that he taught night classes in advertising, 
and at the same time kept his eyes open to spot prom- 
ising “copy cubs” for the agency! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Getting Started 


“The training which makes men happiest in 
themselves also makes them most serviceable to 
others.”—John Ruskin 


Let’s assume you have decided that a teaching career is 
what you want. There are many things you can do right 
away to lay the groundwork for success. 


WORK WITH GROUPS 


Take club work. Membership in clubs teaches you to 
work with people and get things done. This provides a top- 
notch training ground for teaching. In your school there 
surely are several clubs in which you can become active. 
Join the ones you are interested in and be # faithful mem- 
ber. Try to bring some of your own ideas, initiative, and 
leadership to the work of the group. Learn how to cooperate 
with others in their projects, and how to gain their support 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Prepares youths or adults for entrance into occupations or 
progress on the job through the development of their special skills and 
knowledge. May teach such subjects as agriculture, machine shop, 
homemaking, television, stenography, printing, selling. Students are 
generally of high school age, with special talents along certain prac- 
tical lines. In the case of evening classes, students are adults with 
varying educational backgrounds. In larger cities, vocational schools 


may be separate “high schools.” 


THE PERSON—Should be interested in, and skilled in, the subject taught. 
Should have special schooling in it. In some cases, such as machine shop, 
several years’ experience required. Often works at specialty during the 
day, teaches at night. A college degree, though not always required for 
some subjects, is always valuable. Specialists with no previous pro- 
fessional teacher preparation usually are required to take teacher 
training during employment. Can be a man or woman, usually depend- 
ing upon subject taught 
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d help in your projects. Try to become a leader and learn 
to speak before groups. 

Similar opportunities exist in activities beyond the 
schoolyard. Your community probably offers many group 
activities that will help you develop those qualities helpful 
to teaching. Groups such as Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
YMCA or YWCA, Future Farmers of America, and church 
groups always welcome new members. Join a Future Teach- 
ets Club if one is operating in your school. If one doesn’t 

exist, help to get one organized. Then 
there are projects such as community 
clean-up committees, scrap drives, 
safety patrols, charity drives, and so 
forth. Be as active as you can. Seek 
‘responsibility. It will pay off, no matter 
what your futurg, occupation! 


GET TEACHING PRACTICE 


In addition to club work, there are ways you can get 
practical experience in teaching itself. 


Volunteer to becomfe a Sunday-school teacher. Most 
churches encourage their younger members in this. Many 
high schools today offer “teaching classes” in which students 
lead discussions, expound their own theories, and generally 
test themselves as future teachers. 


One of the most effective ways to “practice teach” while 

still in high school is to get a summer job as a camp 
counselor. Here’s an excellent chance to study young chil- 
dren. You can learn their ways, their attitudes, and teach- 
ing methods that bring best results. 
Ask your ‘guidance counselor, your 
principal or your Scoutmaster to help 
you find a summer job as a camp 
counselor. This kind of experience on 
an applicant’s record is valued by su- 
pervisors, principals, and others who 
hire teachers. 


OBSERVE YOUR TEACHERS 


Study the personalities and methods of the teachers whom 
you and your fellow students seem to “take to.” The teacher 
to whom you feel you can go with your troubles and ques- 
tions—who is popular and at the same time gets his subject 
across—can serve you as a wonderful model. Find out his 
or her ideas about the profession. Observe how he or she 
prepares the lesson for the day, handles the students, uses 
teaching aids. Watch their techniques of organizing work 
and arousing genuine student enthusiasm. 

Yours is a fortunate situation, if you wish to enter teach- 
ing. You are surrounded by experienced instructors who 
will be eager to answer your queries and give you pointers 
on developing your personality and knowledge. Depend on 

to give you the head start toward a happy and suc- 
cessful professional career! 


AIM FOR GOOD GRADES 


Now is the time to begin analyzing your own study habits. 
Now is the time to really learn how to learn. It isn’t likely 
that a “sloppy” student—one who is content merely to earn 
passing grades and obtain a degree—will make a fine teacher 
for other students. 
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If you're now in high school, set your sights on high 
grades so that there’s no question of your qualifications to 
enter college. If you’re now in college, keep your sights high 
so there’s no question about your fitness to enter the educa- 
tional field! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Going to College 


“If ever there was a cause .. . worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the human 
heart can endure, it is the cause of education.” 

—Horace Mann 


College training is a “must” for teach- 
ers. You have a tremendous choice of 
colleges, either near your home or in 
some other section of the country you’ve 
always wanted to see. 

There are over 1,200 colleges that 
offer courses leading to a teaching cer- 
tificate qualifying you to instruct in elementary or high 
schools. Ask your principal or guidance counselor for a list 
of those in your part of the country. Then write for catalogs, 
addressing your request to the Registrar. 


HOW MUCH TRAINING WILL YOU NEED? 


If you want to become a really good teacher, if you 
want teaching to be your lifetime career, if you want the 
chance to advance in your field, you owe it to yourself to 
have at least four or five years of college training. 

And since the teaching profession rewards advanced 
scholarship, you will probably decide to continue your 
education even after you have begun teaching. This can 
be done by using your vacation periods for summer school 
studies. . 

Remember—coupled with successful 
teaching experience, the more degrees re 
you get the better teaching jobs are =i 
likely to come your way. Even when 
higher levels of training are not required 
for the job, advanced study is usually 
recognized in the salary schedules. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS— 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Four years of satisfactory work in college, which should 
include special courses in education,’ will earn you a 
Bachelor’s degree. All states now require this for a high 
school teaching certificate, and many require it for an ele- 
mentary school certificate. Many cities require a Master's 
degree (one or two more years of schooling) for high 
school teaching. 

When you have completed the required amount of train- 
ing for elementary or high schools, you can apply for a 
certificate to teach. In most states, certificates are granted 
according to the level you want to teach (elementary or 
high school) and the subjects you want { specialize in 
(history, English, civics, etc.). Your teacher-training career 


/ 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


SPECIAL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Teaches one type or group of individuals: 
mentally superior children; retarded children; delin- 
quents; deaf, dumb, blind or crippled children; adults; 
immigrants; and so on. May instruct in hospitals, 
reformatories, or special schools. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman with intense interest 
and aptitude in the special field of his choice. Should 
have high degree of patience and sympathy. Must 
usually meet the same academic requirements as 
other teachers, plus apprenticeship or special training 
in his or her specialty. 
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should be planned with this in mind. Perhaps it isn’t neces- 
sary for you to decide right away what subjects or level 
you want to teach, but, when you do, get all the expert help 


you can. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS—COLLEGE 


To teach in most colleges, a Master’s degree is needed. 
To land the really big jobs in education, a Doctor’s degree 


is advantageous. Successful experience, however, is also re- | 


quired for advancement. 


One institution of higher learning requires an in- 
structor to have a Master’s degree, a year of study 
toward a Doctor’s degree, and eight years of successful 
teaching experience in order to qualify for the job of 
Assistant Professor. 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


For the young person who wishes to 
obtain a college education, but who 
does not have the money for it, there 
are many scholarships available. Some 


Many, many more instances can be named of teachers 
being sought out for responsible positions in other fields. 
Business and industry frequently “borrow” educators for 
special projects. And atomic energy, it might be added, is 
mainly a product of college and university research labora- 
tories. 

Yet most teachers eventually return to their first love of 
teaching. You can find many prosperous businessmen teach- 
ing evening classes. Not that they need the money. Just 
that they love their work—the companionship of other 
teachers with their bright, inquiring minds—the experience 
of seeing the world anew through the eager eyes of young 
people—the feeling of deep-down achievement! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tomorrow Is in Your Hands 


“All true civilization is ninety per cent heir- 
looms and memories—an accumulation of small 
but precious deposits left by the countless gen- 


pay part of your tuition, some pay all 
of it. Every year, 75,000 boys and girls 


are admitted to colleges on this basis. 
That’s still another reason why your scholastic record now 
should be the best you can make it. Ask your guidance 
counselor about scholarships. 


Many colleges help students get loans or part-time jobs. 
Exact information on costs, scholarships and assistance can 
be obtained from college catalogs. 

In college, you will be given three types of work to pre- 
pare you to be a teacher: 


1. The first type may be called general education. This 


erations that have gone before us.” 
—Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


Thousands of years ago, a primitive 
man learned how to make fire. The 
secret did not perish with his death. 
He was able to pass it along to those 
who followed. 

The man who made the first cave 
drawing, and the one who invented the 


first wheel—they transmitted their knowledge to their ers 
scendants. 

So did the first man who raised his eyes to the stars and 
discovered God. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between men and the 
lower animals lies in this: We can learn from those who went 
before us. 

Each generation draws on a sum total of learning and 
experience greater than that of its fathers. 

Each generation therefore has the God-given opportunity 
to become better than the last. 

The human race has come a long way, thanks to those 
who sought knowledge, found it, and handed it down. 

Man, the lowly being who once cringed and whimpered 
before the lightning, now masters many of nature’s gigantic 
forces. 

Within sight is humanity's age-old goal of universal 
brotherhood, peace, and plenty, attainable through the 
powers which knowledge has given to man. 

Will human beings use their giant power to take them 
further along the road of progress to the goal foreseen by 
our religious, moral, and philosophical prophets? 

Or will they lose their way in the darkness of ignorance 
and selfishness, plunging over the cliffs to destruction? 

“Only by education can doubt and fear be resolved,” says 
President Eisenhower. The educators of yesterday, in all 
nations, have guided man this far. It is up to the educators 
of today, and tomorrow, to see us through. Will you be one 
of those who bring light to a world groping toward a better 
tomorrow? 


is more or less the same for all college students, no matter 
what occupation they plan to enter, and generally consists 
of advanced work in some of the same subjects you are 
studying now in high school. 

2. The second type is professional education. These 
courses add to your ability to teach. They include such 
things as a study of the nature of children, the best methods 

| for learning and teaching, procedures for managing class- 
rooms, organizing material, measuring the results of teach- 
ing, schoo] administration, and so forth. In this work you 
will be given the chance to do some practice teaching. 

3. The third type deals with the subject matter in which 
you intend to specialize. Anyone who teaches a high school 
class in English, for example, must have a considerable 
amount of advanced study in the subject if he is to teach 
it to others. 

If you should later decide to enter 

| mother field, this kind of education 

will help you succeed practically any- 

where. The qualities of leadership, 

thought and expression instilled in you 

by teacher training make you a likely 

choice for thousands of responsible jobs 

outside of education. Today, a former law professor sits on 
the United States Supreme Court. The past president of 
Harvard is U. S. High Commissioner of Germany. Several 
Senators were once teachers. The head of the New York 
Stock Exchange moved to that position from the presidency 
of a small Connecticut college. 
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PUTTY-NOSE SLAPSTICK and Yuk, y,, 


MERICANS were wild about 
vaudeville in the 1890s. Vaude- 
ville shows were something new. The 
shows were always a big treat. They 
were much like the variety shows we 
see on TV today. 

The shows were made up of differ- 
ent acts. There were comedians, 
magicians, jugglers, acrobats, ven- 
triloquists, singers, dancers, musi- 
cians, clever animal acts. 

Audiences liked comedians best of 
all. Comedians usually worked in 
pairs. People howled at their slap- 
stick comedy. It got its name from 
the slapstick, which was made of two 
flat pieces of wood. After a come- 
dian made a joke, he'd smack his 
partner with the slapstick. It made 
such a loud noise, you thought he 
had hit his partner very hard. 

For example, one comedian would 
shout: “I’m leaving. I have to answer 
my girl friend’s letter.” The second 
comedian would say: “Answer her 
letter? How can you answer it when 
you don’t know how to write?” 
“That's nothing,” the first comedian 
would say. “She can’t read.” 

Then SMACK, he'd hit the second 
comedian with the slapstick. The 
audience roared with laughter. 


DIDN’‘T CHANGE MUCH 


Old-time vaudeville stars didn’t 
often change their skits. They used 
the same acts and same jokes over 

) and over. 

About the only things comedians 
| changed were their costumes and 
ways of speaking. Thousands of im- 
migrants were pouring into the U. S. 
in the early 1900s. So comedians 
played the parts of Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, Scots, Jews, Italians, and other 
) migrants. 

The comedians put on chin whis- 
kers, carried dinner pails, shouted 
“begorra,” padded their stomachs. 
wore squeaky high-buttoned 

» smashed-in top hats, long 
woolen scarfs wrapped around their 
necks. 

“We'd do anything for a laugh,” 
recalls an old-timer. “Almost every 
comedian wore a false mustache and 
a putty nose. Those were vaude- 
ville’s putty-nose days.” 





By the early 1900s vaudeville took 
to the road. Shows made jumps 
across the U. S. They'd stop for one 
or two nights in a town. Then they'd 
move on with their jokes and songs. 
Americans hummed and whistled the 
same songs, laughed at the same 
jokes. 

Minstrel shows also were .a big 
hit then. They first became popular 
in the 1850s. Most of the cast were 
men made up in blackface. Many 
of Stephen Foster’s songs were writ- 
ten for minstrel shows. Very often 
the shows were performed on show- 
boats, the “floating theatres” of the 
big rivers. 

Minstrel shows opened their run 
with a big parade in towns and cities. 
Show musicians gave a sidewalk con- 
cert in front of the theatre. 

All minstrel shows opened in the 
same way. As the curtain went up, 
the cast stood behind one or two 
rows of chairs. The master of cere- 
monies stood at the center of the 
stage. 


” Yuk 


“Gentlemen, be seated,” he'd say. 
The band would blare. The two end 
men on stage would start cracking 
jokes. After each joke the cast would 
shout “Yuk, yuk, yuk,” and rattle 
ivory bones. 

“Mr. Bones, Mr. Bones, where was 
the Declaration of Independence 
signed?” one end man would call out. 
“That's easy, Mr. Jones,” Bones would 
answer. “It was signed at the hot- 
tom.” (YUK, YUK, YUK.) 

Jones would ask Bones: “Why 
didn’t they play cards on Noah's 
ark?” Bones would say he didn't 
know why. “Because Noah sat on the 
deck,” Jones would answer. (YUK, 
YUK, YUK.) 

Minstrel shows were jolly. The 
men played fiddles, strummed ban- 
jos, rattled and thumped drums. 
There'd be singing, dancing, comedy 
acts. The show would end with the 
“runaround,” a lively dance by the 
whole cast. 


t 


Bettman Archive 


This is a scene from a poster ef 1900. It advertised a big minstrel show. 








How We Live in 


MUNICH 


By ROLAND KOCHER 


LIVE in a suburb of Munich. 

During the war, Munich was bad- 
ly damaged by bombs. Hardly a 
building was left untouched. Today 
much of the city is still in ruins al- 
though the people have been re- 
building as fast as they can. 

Luckily we are outside the city. I 
live with my mother and three 
brothers in a house which has a 
garden and green trees all round it. 
My father, who was a lawyer, died 
during the war, so my mother has 
to work. She teaches physics and 
mathematics at the local high school. 

The school I go to is just around 
the corner. I get up every morning 
at 7, dress, eat breakfast, and am 
in school by 8. School ends at 1, and 
I come home for lunch. We have 
no school in the afternoon, but we 
do go on Saturday mornings. 

I study Latin, French, English, 
and German. Of course I also study 
science and math, but languages are 
the most important subjects for me. 
I want to be a translator. 


As told to Kent Hurley 


Last year I went to the United 
States to study English. I lived near 
Philadelphia. Every year many Ger- 
man students are sent to the U. S. 
on scholarships. We study in U. S. 
schools, travel about the country, 
and live with Americans. 

I studied at the Friends Central 
School in Overbrook, Pa. I liked the 
school very much. The family I lived 
with were Quakers. Every Sunday 
I went to a Quaker meeting with 
them, and was treated just like a 
member of the family. 

I knew some English before I 
went to America, but I learned a lot 
more by living there. When school 
ended last spring, the other foreign 
students and I started out on a bus 
trip all over the United States. We 
went to Boston, Syracuse, Detroit, 
Lexington, Charleston, Washington, 
and other cities. It was a wonderful 
trip. Then we sailed home from New 
York. 

I liked America very much. I felt 
quite at home around Philadelphia. 
Many of the people there are of 
German descent, and know Germany 





United Press photo 
German voters recently went to the polls and gave Chancellor Adenaver 
a big victory. First voter in line is dressed the way Roland dresses for hiking. 
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Roland studied in the U. S. last year. , 
\ 
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well. And the food in Philadelphia is 
very similar to what we eat in Ger- 
many. 

While I was in America I met a 
boy from Finland who invited me 
to come and visit him at his home. 
So next year I shall go to Finland 
during the summer vacation. I'll go 
with members of the youth club to 
which I belong. 

There are only boys in the club, 
and together we have spent many 
summers camping. When I go camp- 
ing I wear leather shorts and sus- 
penders. Perhaps you've seen pic- 
tures of such outfits. | 

I like to swim and bicycle as well 
as hike. At school we have two hours | ' 
of gymnastics a week, But in the 
afternoon we play games. I like @ 
play ping-pong, and skate on the 
tennis courts in winter when they’ 
flooded and frozen. i 

When the weather is bad, I re 
listen to the radio, build model 
planes, or play the guitar. I also g 
a lot of fun from photography. 
develop and print my own films i 
a little dark room I have. 

Of course I have homework to 
But I like to go into Munich to h 
the opera. I also like movies. 

I made a number of friends 1 
your country to whom IJ still write: 
But I would like to hear from 
of you. My address is: 26 I 
friedstrasse, 13B Grafelfing, Muni 
Germany. 
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by ANINA SERRAT 


Y FAMILY used to live in 
Cologne. But when the bomb- 
ing started during the war, we went 
to live in Trier, near Luxembourg. 
Our house and furniture and every- 
thing we had was destroyed there 
ina bombing raid. Then we moved 
to Oberammergau, and now we are 
hack in Munich, where I was born 
15 years ago. 

I live in a large house with my 
parents, my two younger sisters. and 
alittle brother. My father is an en- 
gineer and he is often away. He in- 
spects railroad equipment, and buys 
it for the state [national] railroad. 

We do not have all the house to 
ourselves. We rent the top floor to 
another family, but we've kept a 
living room, kitchen, sunporch and 
three bedrooms for ourselves. Soon 
we hope to have all the money need- 
ed to buy this house. 

However, we're lucky to be living 
in a house at all. Many people in 
Munich have to live in cellars. That’s 
because there was so much damage 
during the war. But we’re doing our 
best. We get some of the money we 
need to rebuild our city from you.. 

My mother was in America before 
I was born. She tells me what a won- 
derful place it is. 1 have always 








wanted to visit it. Last year I ap- 
j plied for a scholarship to go there. 
But I didn’t get it. 

I am studying to be a dressmaker. 
The school I go to now is a fashion 
school. I study sewing and clothes 


- 
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Anina is studying to be a dressmaker. 








This is the village of Oberammergau, where Anina and her family lived. 


designing. Soon I shall start work 
with a dressmaker in Munich. 

When school ended last June | 
started out to visit my old home in 
Trier. I went by bicycle with a girl 
friend from Munich. We cycled all 
the way there and back, about 800 
miles all told. We slept in hostels* 
along the roads, where young people 
may sleep and eat for very little 
money. 

Our trip took us only three weeks. 
| had to get back home early be- 
cause my mother was planning a 
trip to Italy to see my father. We 
went there with my sisters and 
brother. 

I’ve traveled quite a bit in Europe. 
Two years ago I went with my 
mother to Luxembourg, and then to 
Italy. We visited the old Italian 
cities of Verona and Venice. Last 
Easter vacation I went to Austria, 
to ski in the Austrian Alps. I like to 
climb mountains, too. I belong to 
an Alpine club. Last year I used to 
go to the mountains with other 
members of the club for week ends. 

I also like swimming and other 
sports. And I like to read. I am in- 
terested in foreign languages. I’ve 
studied French and English and 


* Means word is defined on page 31. 


‘speak both of them a little. I read 
U. S. magazines whenever I can, 
trying to improve my English. I 
don’t often go to the movies, and 
when I do, I usually see U.S. and 
German movies. 

Munich has some wonderful thea- 
tres and opera houses, and I also like 
to go to see plays and operettas. But 
unfortunately our best theatre, the 
huge Munich opera house, was de- 
stroyed during the war. Only the 
columns in front of the building are 
still standing. 

When I’m at home | listen to the 
radio — especially the news and to 
music. I like jazz and German dance 
music. I can play the piano, accor- 
dion, and guitar. 

I like Munich best of the cities 
I’ve lived in. Trier is mountainous, 
and I liked that. Munich is flat. But 
Munich is much gayer than any 
other ‘city | know. I'm waiting for 
the day when it will be completely 
rebuilt. Then it will be a wonderful 
city to live in. 

I should like very much to write 
to a few boys and girls in America. 
My English is not very good, but I 
am anxious to improve it. My ad- 
dress is: 5 Spitzelbergerstrasse, 
Grifelfing, Munich, Germany. 
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SPORTS. 


HAT U. of Oklahoma attack has 

sprung a Leake—and it’s no drip! 
This Leake is a hurricane. He’s the 
chief cook and bottle washer of the 
Sooner team.*By that we mean he does 
everything. He runs like a deer, calls 
the plays, passes, kicks, and tackles. 

And why not? Buddy Leake was 
born with a silver football in his mouth. 
His late father, John Leake, a Memphis 
attorney, once was an end on the-Ten- 
nessee Medical School eleven and Mr. 
Leake was like a lot of other sports- 
loving fathers—the kind that spend 
years and years trying to mold Junior 
into another Mickey Mantle or Doak 
Walker. 

Unfortunately for the fathers, few 
succeed. But Mr. Leake did with Bud- 
dy. He taught him to run, tackle, and 
pass, and they had many a cold supper 
as a result of late practice sessions. 

Buddy was already a star at 12 in 
Memphis’ Fairview School. Two years 
later he entered high school in the 
Christian Brothers College, and became 
a real sensation. 

Besides his dad, Buddy had such 
fine elementary and high school coaches 
as Lou Young, Bill Hofer, and Johnny 
Hardy. Buddy remembers Hofer for 
teaching him how to place-kick and for 
helping him with his passing. Buddy 
says that, “Mr. Hofer would make me 
get down on my knees and snap the 
ball from my ear, the way a baseball 
catcher throws.” 

At Oklahoma, Buddy lives with his 
wife, Carolyn, in a prefabricated house 
on the campus. Carolyn, by the way, 
used to be a cheer leader. For the most 
part, they’re stay-at-homes since Caro- 
lyn goes to school, too. Hitting the 
books is an essential part of the daily 
menu. 

Occasionally they head for the mo- 
vies, where Buddy’s preference is grade 
A Westerns. Once in a while—not dur- 
ing football season—Buddy gets away 
for a bit of duck shooting. 


> Let ’em Eat Steak: Murl Thrush, an 
Oklahoman who coaches Stuyvesant 
High’s eleven in New York City, has 
offered a steak dinner to the first line- 
man who scores a touchdown for the 
Peglegs this season. 

Murl says he first learned of gift- 
giving to athletes when he played at 
Frederick (Okla.) H.S. “The local 
merchants used to award us free malt- 
eds and dry cleaning,” explains Murl. 
Frederick is the school that graduated 


SHOTS 


Glenn Dobbs, former Tulsa U. and pro 
great. 


> Many of thie folks in Levittown, Long 
Island (N.Y.) don’t know it, but they 
have one of the best mail-carriers in 
the business on their route. He’s Gro- 
ver Froese, the American League base- 
ball umpire. Grover told us he walks 
an average of 8-to-10 miles a day. Likes 
the off-season job real well. Keeps him 
in shape and nobody tries to dispute 
his decisions. 

> Lefty kickers who pass righty are 
almost as rare as two-headed eagles. 
So Stanford’s Bob Garrett is a rare bird. 
Bob’s the bird—oops, the boy—who 
single-handedly upset UCLA, 21-20, last 
month. He threw three t.d. passes and 
booted all three extra points. He first 
gained prominence with his left foot 
and right wing at South Pasadena High. 


> Even though Johnny Mize has finally 
quit baseball, there'll still be a Methu- 
selah in the big leagues next year. We 
mean Johnny Lindell, the 37-year-old 
knuckleball artist of the Phillies. The 
one-time Yankee outfielder says one of 





In«war, peace or football, a pretty gal 
can always put a guy up in the air—even 
if his name is Crazylegs Hirsch. Yep, 
that’s Hirsch himself going up for the 
ball! Did it for laughs while working 
in the movie, Crazylegs, All-American. 
The famous Los Angeles Rams’ end plays 
himself — and does a bang-up job! 


his biggest aims in ’54 is to defend his 
batting title. He’s a champ? Sure is 
Hit .321 to lead all pitchers last sum. 
mer. 


> Double-Take: In the little town of 
Littletown, Colo., the high school foot. 
ball squad boasts seven sets of brothers, 
So far as we ‘know, this is a new AAU 
record. 


> Hot Potato: Don Rydalch, passing 
star for Utah U., trains during the 
summer on his family’s potato fields in 
Newdale, Idaho. By day Don digs w 
the spuds and tosses them into nearby 
baskets. By twilight Don heaves a foot- 
ball to his brother, Claude. The dif: 
ference between throwing potatoes and 
pigskin isn’t as great as you'd imagine, 
according to Don. “That’s because we 
grow awfully big potatoes.” 


> We recently had a date to meet John 
Cannady, 220-pound center for the 
New York Giants. We asked John how 
we'd recognize him, since we'd never 
met before. “By the color of my left 
eye,” he said over the phone, “its 
black.” 

We spotted John all right. A Wash- 
ington Redskin had done a beautiful 
job of closing the big Giant’s orb. Can- 
nady once played at Spartanburg (N. C)) 
High School. The story is told of how 
a scout spotted John in a school game 
and sent him to Indiana University. 

When asked whether he'd prefer 
being a back to a center, John drawled, 
“Well, it’s like this. The backs get the 
headlines and the centers get the black 
eyes. Now which would you prefer?” 


> Speaking of Caroline, how ‘bout J. 
C. Caroline, Illinois’ soph sensation 
from Columbia, South Carolina. J. C. 
is a 6-ft., 184-pounder who won 12 let- 
ters in four sports at Columbia’s Booker 
T. Washington High. 

Back home they nicknamed him 
“Tornado,” but ever since he’s beep 
scampering at Champaign (IIl.) they've 
been calling him “The Blur.” Nobody 
knows—not even J. C. himself—what his 
initials stand for. For our money they 


mean Just Colossal. He is that! (Ed 


note: The J. C. stands for James Caro 
line—his late father.) 


> Beverly Vogel, a pretty cheer leader 
at Howe High in Indianapolis, has 
often been photographed in Howes 
football huddles. It’s only for publicity 
purposes, but even so we think this 
practice ought to stop. Next thing you 
know she'll be calling the signals and, 
men, let’s not forget what happened 
when Mrs. Charley Dressen began call 
ing the shots for Chuck. Before he 
knew what hit him, the Dodger base 
ball manager found himself in Oakland, 
Calif. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDES 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


seavenger. Scavenger is an old 
word. But the custom of collecting 
tariffs is even older. And it was from 
this custom that our word scavenger 
came. 

A tariff is the tax which a country 
charges a foreign merchant who 
wants to sell goods in that country. 
Centuries ago, the English were tax- 
ing foreign merchants who wanted 
to sell goods in England. This tax, 
or tariff, was called a scavage. The: 
word scavage came from an old 
Dutch word, escauwer, which meant 
“to inspect.” The English used this 
word because the foreign merchants 
had to present their goods for inspec- 
tion. Then they could be taxed he- 
fore being sold in England. 

The inspector of foreign goods 
was called a scavager. Strangely 
enough, the scavager also had an- 
other duty. It was to clean the city 
streets! That’s how we got the mod- 
em word scavenger. It is the old 
word scavager with an n tossed in. 

A scavenger is a person or animal 
who picks up waste and refuse—just 





as a street cleaner picks up the trash 
that collects on streets. A sea gull is 
a scavenger because it eats the waste 
food that is thrown from ships and 
piers. When you go on a “scavenger 
hunt” you collect odd and useless 
items. 


Here’s How 


Do you remember the word-rela- 
tionship game we played last week? 
If you were playing this game with 
the word scavenger, you might fill in 
a sentence like the following: 

Scavenger is to escauwer as Eng- 


lish is to 

You'd fill in Dutch in the blank 
space. Scavenger is an English word 
and escauwer is a Dutch word. So 
scavenger is to escauwer as English 
is to Dutch. 

Now fill in the following: blanks 
yourself: 


1. Big is to large as small is to 








2. Old is to young as pretty is to 





3. Bright is to dull as rude is to 





4. London is to England as Wash- 





ington, D. C., is to 
5. Paint is to brush as ink is to 








STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


crown. Noun. When describing a 
bird, it means the tuft of feathers on 
top of the head. 

deposit (dee-POZ-it). Verb. To put 
something down. 

fragment (FRAG-muhnt). Noun. A 
part broken off or an incomplete part. 
glacier (GLAY-sher). Noun. A large 
mass of ice. It forms from the piling up 
of snow on high ground over a very 
long period of time. It moves very 
slowly down a mountainside or along 
a valley. 

guerrilla (guh-RILL-a; pronounce a 
4% in sofa). Noun. Someone who fights 

ind the enemy’s lines. Guerrillas 
fight in small groups like bandits, in- 





stead of in large army units. They spe- 
cialize in surprise raids and attacks. 

horde (HORD;; pronounce 0 as in old). 
Noun. A crowd or swarm of people, 
animals, or insects. 

hostel (HOSS-tell). Noun. A lodging 
place, particularly a lodging place 
where young people can spend the 
night on bicycling or walking trips. 

life span. Noun. The length of time 
a creature lives. 

migration. (mye-GRAY-shuhn). Noun. 
A move from one living place to an- 
other which usually takes place once a 
year. 

merge (MURJ). Verb. To combine 
To be swallowed up by something else. 

rotunda (row-TUN-da; pronounce a 
as in sofa). Noun. A large, round room 
or building, especially one with a dome. 

valiant (VAL-yehnt). Adjective. 
Brave, courageous. 





Send contributions to: Junior Writers, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Books 


1 wander about in peace and still, 

I linger beneath palm trees, 

I stand upon some far-off hill, 

Mixing my joy in the breeze. 

I lie down by a flowing stream, 

In endless sleepy trances, 

And I can see myself, among the people 
of oriental dances. 

It was I who with Columbus crossed 
ocean and sea, ° 

And I was one of those during the rush 
of gold, 

And I helped Washington make Ameri- 
can history, 

And I was a Minute Man brave and 
bold. 

I’ve been to Egypt once or twice, 

I’ve been with Dr. Doolittle, 

I’ve been with Byrd to the land of ice, 

And I saw the cat play the fiddle. 

But best of all books, the book I think 
was heaven sent, 

The book of happiness and beauty, __ 

The book that makes my heart content, 

Is the book of poetry. 

A book of poetry can lead you to val- 
leys or mountains tall, 

Acquaints you with the sereneness of an 
ocean, 

Describes the unspeakable beauty of 
nightfall, 

A world in its stillest motion, 

Leads you by trees and flowers, 

By rocks and birds and brooks, 

Places where you could dream for hours, 

And venture in your books. 

Elaine Stancil, Grade 9 


dr. H. $. 101, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Rose Pesetzky 


My Private Dreams 


While I was reading books one day, 
I asked my daddy then 
Why can’t I be a pirate 
Like all the other men? 


Why, Id be brave and fearless, 
My crew would be real mean, 
I'd be like Captain Kidd, 

And see the things he’d seen. 


I'd name my ship the White Cloud, 
With bright and shining sails 
We'd raid the other ships, 
And fight the stormy gales. 


~ 


But then my daddy took my hand 

And placed me on his knee, 

And then he said in a kind voice, 

Why not be a farmer just like me? 
Roger Carpenter, Grade & 


Potierville {Mich.) Put 
Teacher, Mary Jone / 
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Job Hunter 
Applicant: “Have you an opening for 
me?” 
Personnel Manager: “Yes, and don’t 


slam it on the way out.” 
Stuart Kleinman, Yeshiva of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Not Nice 
Fay: “When is a cook cruel?” 
David: “When he beats good eggs 


and whips sweet cream.” 
David Owen, Hogg Jr. H. 8., Tyler, Texas 


Big Change 

A man was celebrating his 100th 
birthday, and when the reporter came 
to see him the following conversation 
took place: 

Reporter: “If you had your life to 
live over, is there anything you would 
do differently?” 

Old Timer: “Yes. 1 think I would part 


my hair on the left side.” 
Michael Kanuck, Jr. H. 8. 126, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


It’s Easy 


Alec: “Can you name the capital of 
every state in one minute?” 

Pete: “No, can you?” 

Alec: “Sure. Washington, D. C.” 


Jean Rowlands, Stoneleigh School, Baltimore, Ma 


No Shopper 


Eric: “What's the difference between 
an elephant and a lemon?” 

Sam: “I don’t know, what?” 

Eric: “You'd be a pretty poor person 


to send after some lemons.” 
Kathleen O'Kelly, Capitol School, Lincoln, Nebr 


Half a Hero 


“Are you the young man who 
jumped into the river and saved my 
son from drowning when he. fell 
through the ice?” 

“Yes, sir,” the youth replied mod- 
estly. 


“Where are his mittens?” 
Diane Welch, Cub Bank (Mont.) Jr. H. 8 


Disillusioned 


Linda: “He’s so romantic! When he 
speaks to me he always calls me ‘Fair 
Lady.” 

Lil: “Force of habit, my dear. He’s 


a bus driver.” 
Sandra Kiebert, Jane Addams Jr. H. 5., Seattle, Wash. 


Joke of the Week 


Ethel: “What's the difference be- 
tween a cat and a match?” 
Bob: “A cat always lights on its feet 


and_a match lights on its head.” 
Janice Root. Gardner Jr H &., Albion, Mich 


Very Important 
Jerry: “Do you know Ferris?” 
Ray: “No. Who is he?” 
Jerry: “Oh, he’s a big wheel down at 


the amusement park.” 
Rita Hansen, P. 8. 207, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Right This Way 


A girl from the Lampson Interme- 
diate School, Garden Grove, Calif., 
asks: 


How can a girl refuse dates with a 
boy she doesn’t like, without hurting 
his feelings or making him mad? 


The simplest and nicest way for a 
girl to refuse a date is to say, “I’m sorry, 
but I can’t make it that evening.” If she 
keeps refusing dates without suggesting 
some time when she can see him, the 
boy will probably stop asking her. 

However, the girl may be cheating 
herself of a pleasant date. She would 
be smarter to accept the boy’s invitation 
at least once—unless, of course, there is 
a good reason for not wanting to go out 
with him. He might turn out to be much 
more fun than she thought. 


A boy at Warner Jr. H. S., Wilming- 
ton, Del., writes: 


My friends and I are eighth grade 
boys. The girls in our class go out with 
fellows in high school. What can we do 
about this? 


Many girls go out with boys of their 
own age as well as with older boys. 
Some of yeur girl classmates might also 
like to go out with you and your friends. 
If they don’t want to, then look around 
for some other girls. 

Have you overlooked girls in your 
class who are not going out with older 
boys? They may turn out to be good 
fun. 

You could also make friends with 
girls in other classes or, perhaps, in 
other schools near yours. 

If you can’t date the girl you'd like 
to, look for another. 


A girl from Granbury (Texas) School 
wants to know: 


When a boy steps on a girl's toes 
while they’re dancing, how should she 
answer when he says “Excuse me”? 


The best answer would be, “That's 
quite all right.” When any such acci- 
dent occurs, you should do your best 
to put the other person at ease. And 
don’t be embarrassed if you step on a 
boy’s toes; that sort of thing happens to 
everyone once in a while. 


Send the best 
shots you have 

to Shutterbug 
Junior Sch 

West 42 St. 
York 36, N. Y.1f 
picture is good, yu 
will receive a Shy 
terbug button. 


LITTLE LAPLANDER. Taken last July 
in Norway by Joanna Burnstine of 
Mamaroneck (New York) Jr. High School, 


OH, DEER! Photo by David Dawley 
Loughlin School, Westminster, Mass. 


CLOSING DATE—NOV. 16 


The second Beacon-FR contest will | 
close November 16. Be sure to get your 
entries in the mail, addressed to Shut 
terbugs, before midnight November 16. 
This contest is open only to readers of 
Junior Scholastic. Here are the prizes: 

First prize—Beacon “Holiday Pack 
(camera, flashgun, flashbulbs, Ansco 
film, case) and FR One-Shelf Darkroom 
(everything you need to develop and 
print your own pictures). 

Second prize—FR Home Developing 
and Printing Kit and Beacon Gadget 
Bag. 

Third prize—Beacon Gadget Bag. 

Winners will be announced in 
Dec. 9 issue of Junior Scholastic. 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
$3 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 












Q. I would like you to suggest what 
I should eat for breakfast on a reducing 
diet, My mother always argues with 
me because I have just juice and coffee 
in the morning. I'd like to lose about 


five pounds. 


A. Your mother is right. You will 
lose weight more effectively and with- 
out hurting your health if you eat a 
good breakfast. A basic breakfast of 
fruit or juice, cereal or eggs, a slice of 
toast and milk provides the protein, 
vitamins, and minerals you need without 
unnecessary calories. Besides, such a 
breakfast has “staying” power; it keeps 
you from getting so hungry during the 
morning that you eat much more than 
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you should for lunch. For the few 
pounds you want to lose, you need do 
no more than cut down on fatty and 
sweet foods. Otherwise, you should eat 
a normal, well-balanced diet, including 
a good breakfast. 


Q. Does reading in bed hurt the 
eyes? I like to read before I go to sleep. 


A. Reading in bed—or anywhere else 
—won’'t strain your eyes if your book is 
well-lighted and your position is cor- 
rect. For bed reading, prop yourself 
up in a sitting position against a couple 
of pillows. Be sure you have enough 
light by using a bulb of sufficient wat- 
tage in your bed lamp, and let the light 
fall on the book without glare. 


Q. Is yogurt more nutritious than 
plain milk? 


A. Yogurt is made from whole or 
skim cow’s milk. It is no more nutri- 
tious than the milk itself. 


"Ear! ’Ear! . . . A daily washing with 
soap and a washcloth keeps your ears 
clean. Be sure to dry them well. Never 
—absolutely never—poke things like pen- 
cils, matches, nail files, hair pins, or 
twisted paper inte your ears. If you 
think wax has accumulated inside the 
ear, have the wax removed by a doctor 
or nurse. When you blow your nose, do 
it gently; violent blowing may lead to 
infections of the middle ear.. Avoid 
swimming in uninspected pools or 
strange waters. Serious ear infections 
may start when unclean water remains 
in the ear. And if you ever get an ear- 
ache or notice that your ear is “run- 
ning,” don’t try to treat it yourself. See 
your doctor immediately. 


a oO o 


Lunchbox Note. . . . Sandwich fill- 
ings are always more appetizing if 
they have something crunchy in them. 
Additions like chopped nuts, pickles, or 
celery add zest and interest. 


oe oO o 


Oh-h-h, My Aching Back! . . . That 
won't be your complaint if you lift 
heavy objects this way: Bend down at 
the knees, keeping your back straight; 
get a good grip on what you want to 
lift; then rise slowly. Don’t try to lift 
extremely heavy objects yourself, or you 
may seriously strain your back. 

















tion and stick-to-itiveness. 
Yet —as the hundreds of previous win- 
ners will tell you—it’s more than worth 


‘ every minute you put into it. Not only 


because of the chance to win one of the 
awards. But of the deep-down satisfaction 
of doing a job completely on your own— 


So—there’s the challenge! 


16 
test will | 
get your 
to Shut 
mber 16. : A 
aders of an cae oft — 
e prizes: 
y Pack CAN YOU BUILD A DREAM CAR? 
Yarkroom} Are you the kind of boy who likes to 
slop and ake your own ideas work —do things 
with your own hands? 

veloping Then you have the chance of your life- 
Gadget time—in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
| Gage | Guild Competition for 1954. 

All you have to do is design a solid 
Bag. model car. Build it out of wood or some and doing it well. 
d in the} other workable material. Sand it smooth. 
tic. Paint it. And the job’s done. 





" Itll take plenty of steady ccacentra- 





Have you the ambition and the will to 
meet it? 


. 








FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1954 


734 Awards—in all 


8 University Scholarships (ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 


All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day 
Guild Convention 


Cash Awards up to $150 in every state 
and the District of Columbia 


Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son of General Motors 
employe wins, his award is duplicated 
for the next boy) 


Any boy living in the United States, 
aged at least 12 and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1953, is eligible. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


General Motors Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the Fisher Bod 

Craftsman’s Guild Competition for 1954. 
Also — send me the Craftsman’s Guild 
button and membership card plus com- 
plete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without 
obligation to me. 


Name 





Address. 





City and Zone State. 




















I was born on the____day of.  —_ 
Parent or Guardi 
Name of my school 
City. State 
Dept. C-2 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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tits puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues. This man, known as 
“The Great Compromiser,” spoke these 
words after having failed four times in his 
efforts to be President of the United States 
“I would 5D 35A 119A 1D 35A 
President.” His first name is Henry. His 
last name is 21 Down. 


1. Definite article. 

4. In what way. 

5. What a storm does. (Rhymes with 
ages. ) 

. It can be green, wax, lima, baked.’ 
9. Soapy water. 

12. Paint, sculpture. 

13. Pinch. 

14. Cheer sounds. 

16. Catch sight of. 

17. Put into high spirits. (Rhymes with 

berate. ) 





19. *Quotation word, meaning “correct.” 

20. Master of Ceremonies (abbrev.). 

22. Female deer or rabbit. 

23. Steamship (abbrev.). 

25. Otherwise. 

27. Money paid to a landlord. 

29. Hit lightly. 

30. Beam, as of light. 

31. Opposite of “no.” 

33. You have an upper one and a lower 
one. 

34. Perform an action. 

35. *Quotation word, meaning “exist.” 


. "Quotation word used in comparisons 
as: “A is prettier — — —— B.” 
. Another word for “pig.” 
. Female sheep (plural). 
. *Quotation word, meaning “more 
willingly.” 
. This takes place every evening in the 
sky to the west. 
7. A long, thin piece of metal or wood. 
8. Historical period of time. 
10. Put gently into water. 
11. Foreign agent who seeks secret 
information. 
15. You do this over slippery ground. 
16. This is used as an anesthetic. 
18. In time gone by. 
20. Encountered. 
21. *Last name of the speaker of our 
quotation words. 
23. Sound made when you break a piece 
of wood. 
24. Pig’s home. 
26. Hurried. 
28. One of the Great Lakes. 
32. In this manner. 
33. Pound (abbrev.). 


waar _ 


jos) 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to Nov. 4 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: I-stems; 6-liberty; 8-be; 9-ah; 
ll-calm; 14-rule; 16-Rio; 17-ace; 18-snail; 
20-eternal; 22-ox; 23-yes; 24-A.M.; 26-fir; 
28-T.V.A.; 29-tip; 3l-aha; 32-price; 34-E.S.T. 

DOWN: 1-si; 2-T.B.; 3-E.E.; 4-Mr.; 5-st.; 
6-Lear; 7-Yale; 8-B.C.; 10-he; 12-list; 13- 
money; 14-rains; 15-U.C.L.A.; 19-are; 20-exit; 
21-lava; 22-of; 25-ma; 27-rip; 28-the; 30-pre; 
3l-act; 33 is. 





Part of His Job 


Nancy: “My boy friend has to pull 
strings to keep alive.” 
Betty: “How’s that?” 
Nancy: “He’s a paratraoper.” 
Edwin Runberg, Chisholm Schgol, Wichita, Kans 





NEW MOVIES 


Yi Good. 
Save your money. 


iA \“Tops, don’t miss. 
i Fair. 





































wwe-CRAZYLEGS, ALL - AMERI- 
CAN (Lippert). The story of “Crazylegs” 
Hirsch is probably already familiar to 
sports-loving boys all over the country, 
All-American halfback at Wisconsin in 
1942 and Michigan in 1943, he turned 
professional to earn money for his 
family. In 1948, playing for the Chi- 
cago Rams, he suffered a skull fracture. 
The doctors declared that “Crazylegs” 
could never play again. But Hirsch 
thought otherwise. By sheer will-power 
he worked his way back to health. 
Today he is one of football’s highest 
paid and most popular stars. In this 
well-made film biography, Hirsch plays 
himself—a smiling, likable guy. Lloyd 
Nolan acts the coach who developed 
him from a spindly kid into a top per- 
former, and Joan Vohs is the girl who 
became Mrs. Crazylegs. The rest of the 
cast is made up largely of such football 
greats as Bob Waterfield, Bob Kelley, 
and Bill Brundige—all playing them- 
selves. There are plenty of scenes of 
Hirsch in action in this film, and each 
of them shows clearly how he got the 
football name of “Crazylegs.” 


“vYTHE JOE LOUIS STORY (U.A)). 
Most movie biographies turn out so pat 
that they seem like fiction. But this film 
turns out fine, thanks to.the remarkably 
life-like performance of boxer Coley 
Wallace as the champ. It follows Louis 
from the moment he gave up the. violin 
for the boxing gloves back in Detroit, 
right through to his defeat by Jersey 
Joe Walcott. The portrait is always 
warm, likable, and believable. And 
Coley Wallace looks so much like Louis 
that when the picture jumps to news- | 
reels for the actual fights, you have to 
look twice to make sure that it isn't 
Wallace in there still acting! James 
Edwards is splendid as Louis’ friend 
and trainer, “Chappie” Blackburn. And 
Paul Stewart is the sports reporter who 
knows and tells the whole story. 








NOTHING EXCITING 
EVER HAPPENS TO ME ! 





GET WILDROOT 
EVEN A BEAST LOOKS 
BETTER WITH WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL. IT KEEPS HAIR 
GROOMED NATURALLY ALL 
DAY, WITHOUT GREASINESS. 
NO ORYING ALCOHOL. NO 


NATURES MAGIC LANOLIN, 
SO MUCH LIKE THE NATURAL 
OIL OF YOUR HAIR AND SCALP 
TRY A BOTTLE OR HANDY 
TUBE TODAY, 


WILDROOT «=}y 
CREAM-OIL ° 


HAIR TOMIC 
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1. CURTAIN GOING UP 


Put V next to the statements which 
best describe early U. S. vaudeville 
shows. Put M next to those which best 
describe minstrel shows. Score four 
points each. Total, 20. 


__l. These shows were something 
new to Americans in the 1890s. 

_2. As the curtain went up, the 
cast stood behind one or two rows of 
chairs. 

__3. Comedians used slapsticks and 
putty noses to draw laughs. 

_4. After each joke the cast would 
shout “Yuk, yuk, yuk.” 

__5. Comedians often played the 
parts of immigrants pouring into the 


U. S. 


My score 


2. FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Put T in front of a true statement, F 
in front of a false one. Score four points 
each. Total, 20. 


—_l. In communist-run countries, 
freedom of speech does not exist. 

_.2. Communists try to destroy the 
power of the brain to think and speak 
freely. 

—3. Throughout history, 
of speech has meant progress. 

—A. In the U. S., freedom of speech 
means you may say anything, true or 
false, about anyone at any time. 

—5. In the U. S. we have long had 
freedom of ‘speech and it has helped us 
to grow in wisdom and understanding. 


freedom 


My score 


3. A LOOK AT GERMANY 


Write in the correct word to com- 
plete each sentence. Choose the words 
from the list in boldface. Score five 
points each. Total, 25. 


1. After Germany was divided, the 
Western part was occupied by troops of 


the U. S., Britain, and 
2. The eastern part was occupied by 
troops of 
® Tedey 


Prosperous and free. 








Germany is 


4. This’ summer Germans revolted 
because they were fed up with their 


<a _ rulers. 
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5. The valley of the 
has become one of the world’s busiest 
steel-producing centers. 


France, democratic, Saar, West, Italy, 
Ruhr, communist, Russia, East. 


My score 


4. NEWS ON PARADE 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score five 
points each. Total, 35. 





1. The man above is now touring the 
U. S. with his wife. His name is 
a. King Percy. 
b. King Paul. 
c. King Peter. 


2. The lady is his wife. Her name is 
a. Queen Frieda. 
b. Queen Frances. 
c. Queen Frederika. 


3. The royal couple shown above are 
the rulers of 
a. Greece. 
b. Germany. 
c. Great Britain. 


4. The trouble between Israel] and 
its Arab neighbors has now gone before 
the 

a. U. S. Supreme Court. 
b. U. N. Security Council. 
c. U.S. Senate. _ 


5. Fresco paintings, as those in the 
Capitol Building, are made on 
a. wet wall plaster. 
b. linen canvas. 
c. tissue paper. 


6. The rarest of all U.S. birds are the 
a. whippoorwills. 
b. woodpeckers. 
c. whooping cranes. 


7. U.S. scientists, exploring glaciers 
in the Northwest, recently found 600- 
year-old frozen 

a. grasshoppers. 
b. strawberries. 
c. carrots. 


My score Total score 











HURRY, HURRY, HURRY! 


Don’t miss your last chance to 
enter the Beacon-FR contest. En- 
tries must be sent to. Shutterbugs 
and postmarked before midnight 
November 16. See page 32. 











Taking It Easy 


Joe: “My uncle owns the laziest 
rooster in the world.” 

Jack: “What makes you say that?” 

Joe: “His rooster never crows, but 
waits until some other rooster does, and 
then nods his head.” 


Sharon Stewart, Bloomfield School, Harmony, Pa. 


Music in the Air 


Minnie: “What do you mean when 
you say my brother is a ‘waterproof 
singer?” 

Bill: “I mean nobody can drown him 


out.” 


Ann Olson, 1398 Lincoln St., Kingsburg, Calif. 
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U. $. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 
Florida Series #1 now ready. 24 full color 
stamps and large album illustrating the 
discovery and events of the 100 
years of Florida's fabulous history. Send 
One Dollar to: 


HISTORICAL INST. RT. 1, Box 8C, Lutz, Fle. 
WIA 



























watch your language! 
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when you mean | @* 
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A carton is a cardboard box and a cartoon is an interesting or amusing drawing. 
What a difference that extra “o’’ makes! 


What a difference that picture of Mr. Peanut makes on a package of peanuts! As 
soon as you see it you know that you’re going to enjoy another, tasty, healthful 
snack of PLANTERS. Which Planters product do you prefer? The crunchy Jumbo 
fo Block Peanut Bar? The creamy, delicious Peanut Butter? Or the tasty bagful of 
roasted PLANTERS PEANUTS? Better try all three! 


weed © 







Planters means peanuts in any language! Soa 
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A Lesson Plan for 


. “Your Career 


DIGEST OF THE SECTION 
' The aim of this 16-page section is to 
interest high school students in teaching 
as a career. The essential role of the 
teacher in a democracy is emphasized. 
Attention is called to the present short- 
age of qualified teachers and the long- 
fange opportunities for teachers at all 
levels of instruction, including execu- 
tive positions. The down-to-earth qual- 
ity of the section is evident in the 
frank treatment of teachers’ salaries. 
Scholastic and personal qualifications 
for teaching are stated. Included in 
the section is a self-test for students. 
Answers to the questions will be a 
guide to counselors who are directing 
likely candidates into teaching as a 
career. . 


HOW TO USE IT IN CLASS 


1. Tell pupils that in this issue of 
Scholastic Magazines there is a special 
section, “Your Career in Teaching,” 
which will help them to understand the 
‘importance of teaching as a career. The 
booklet will also give them an idea as to 
whether they would make good teach- 
ers. 

2. Give pupils an opportunity to 
skim the booklet. 

3. Assign it for home-reading. Here 
are some suggestions for written home- 
work. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Are you interested in teaching as 
a career? Why? 

2. Discuss briefly these opportunities 
in teaching: (a) primary grades; (b) 
“egy fields of study; (c) foreign 

vel; (d) executive positions. 

3. Answer the self-test questions in 
Chapter V. Do these questions help you 
to understand the personal require- 
ments for teaching as a career? In your 
answer make specific reference to the 
questions which interested you most. 


MOTIVATION 


When you were younger, you liked 
to play school. Each of you at some 
time or other wanted to be the teacher. 
Why were you interested in being a 
teacher, then? 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


l. Raise the question: “How many of 
you have decided on the career which 
you wish to follow?” (show of hands). 
Then ask a few individuals, “What ca- 
reer have you chosen?” “Why?” 


in Teaching” 


2. Let us assume that in the self-test 
questions which you answered, many of 
your answers were “no.” Does this mean 
that you should give up all idea of be- 
coming a teacher? Justify your answer. 

3. Most of us who plan a career 
would like to believe that we will be 
able to enter it after we have trained 
ourselves. Why is it likely that students 
who are trained as teachers will be able 
to obtain positions in the profession? 


Your Career 
IN TEACHING 








4. A machine shop teacher whom I 
know can make much more money in 
his trade than he does as a teacher. Yet 
he continues to teach. How would you 
account for this? 

5. Is there any reason to believe that 
more teachers are needed in our com- 
munity now? Explain. 

6. What can we do to make sure 
that the supply of teachers will meet 
the demand in the years ahead? 

7. A thoughtful student of life in 
America remarked some time ago: “We 
dare not have anything less than our 
best men and women as teachers.” Why 
did he use the expression “dare not”? Do 
you agree with his point of view? 

8. Most states require candidates 
for teaching positions to be college 
graduates who have completed special 
courses in education. Do you think that 
such requirements are too severe? Why? 


APPLICATION 


What can you do in high school, now, 
to prepare yourself for teaching as a 
career? 

Do you think that it’s worth the ef- 
fort? Why? 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Have a skilled typist in the class 
prepare a stencil of the self-test ques- 
tions in Chapter V. Mimeograph the-de- 
sired number of copies. Encourage stu- 
dents to answer the questions frankly. 
Study the answers yourself” and/or 
give them to the appropriate guidance 
counselors in the school who will be 
afforded an insight into the pupil’s per- 
sonality. 

2. Since the shortage of teachers is 
a real and not an imaginary threat to 
our schools, let us do what we can to 
encourage promising candidates for 
the profession. Various devices can be 
planned to promote this, according to 
the needs and schedule of your school. 
For example, you might arrange for a 
talk by a popular teacher with a group 
of students in your class interested in 
teaching. Make it as informal as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the principal will ar- 
range. a party, after school, in which a 
group of students and a few teachers 
can talk informally about teaching as a 
career. 

3. “Our Miss Brooks” is a TV pro- 
gram which has sometimes aroused 
criticism among teachers. Arrange for 
a round-table discussion in which four 
students exchange opinion on the ques- 
tion, “Is ‘Our Miss Brooks’ helping the 
teaching profession?” A student can act 
as chairman. A similar round table 
might be held on “Mr. Peepers,” an- 
other TV program involving a junior 
high school teacher. The “audience” 
can ask questions or make comments 
from the floor. 

4. Have students plan an interview 
with a teacher on the question of teach- 
ing as a career. Formulate appropriate 
questions in class. You can then volun- 
teer to be the teacher interviewed, or, 
you may leave it to a committee to de- 
cide which teacher in the school to 
interview. 

5. Have the students in your class 
poll their parents on how they feel 
about teaching as a career for young 
people. Reports on the poll results 
should include reasons for parents’ 
opinions on the question. 

6. Have the class draw up a list of 
characteristics of the “good teacher.” 

7. Appoint a committee to visit 
the school or local library and prepare 
a bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
or magazine articles suitable for high 
school students who are interested in 
teaching as a career. 

8. Investigate the Future Teachers of 
America (FTA), an organization of 
young people looking forward to teach- 
ing. It has over 35,000 members, with 
clubs in many high schools. For further 
information, write to Miss Wilda Faust,~ 
Secretary, Future Teachers of America, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Off the Press 


Quackery in the Public Schools, by 
Albert Lynd. Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston. 282 pp., $3.50. 


Much of Mr. Lynd’s book is a con- 
centrated critique of teachers’ colleges 
whose catalogues he has read with 
mixed contempt and amusement. It is 
his hope that “a better paid profession 

. will attract students who will not 
suffer fools or fools’ courses gladly.” 
Mr. Lynd has reached this conclusion 
after several years as a member of a 
local school board in a Boston suburb. 
He is a former history teacher who has 
been in business for many years. In a 
book in which “pedagese” is liberally 
quoted, Mr. Lynd combines light wit 
with a heavy attack on the principles 
and practices of progressive education. 


Mr. Lynd advocates higher salaries 
for teachers and increased Federal aid 
for schools (although he fears Federal 
controls). He can hardly be called an 
undiscriminating “enemy of the public 
schools.” But he is an open enemy of 
Teachers College (Columbia), and all 
colleges in which courses for teachers 
have proliferated. After flaying selected 
courses by name and number, and the 
research projects which he describes as 
“prodigious trivia, all under the title of 
scholarship,” Mr. Lynd bogs down in 
an effort to simplify for laymen the 
philosophies of John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and other contributors to 
the “new or progressive education.” If 
parents understood the theoretical base 
on which the modern curriculum rested, 
he thinks, they would be mere active in 
curbing the influence of “superprofes- 
sionals” on the schools. Mr. Lynd dis- 
misses as nonsense those studies which 
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with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.S.V.P. 


November 20. ) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


‘An Invitation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thssinaieton Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 26-28, 1953 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 


tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to~ 
these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance torm below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


C) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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I use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
(1) Practical English; 
(J Teen Age Book Club. 





C] World Week; 
C) Literary Cavalcade; 





(0 Junior Scholastic; 
C1) NewsTime 








indicate that school children today 
at least as well trained in the three 
as the pupils of an earlier day. 

Only fleeting attention is paid in 
book to the large numbers of ng 
academic students who have floode 
our high schools. It is Mr. Lynd’s ea 
viction that “Neo-pedagogy . . . Inst 
of finding a way to transmit the wo 
wisdom to the less bookish . 
sought to eliminate the values theg 
selves, not only from the education 
the dullards but of all.” Exponents} 
modern methods will challenge 
viewpoint. Mr. Lynd claims he is ¥ 
opposed to all changes in the trade 
tional curriculum, but he insists on mong” 
thorough grounding in subject-matté 
courses. 

Mr. Lynd calls upon parents to f 
out what is being taught in the scho 
and to reverse the “progressive” trem 
which he abhors. “It seems futile,” 
concludes, “to look for reform in Ed 
cationism from professors who have 
vested interests in the endless inflation 
of courses. In this field the most prom 
ing reform will begin from the bottom 

—Howarp L. Hurwr 


Let's Read About Series. 10 volum 
The Fideler Co., Grand Rapids, ! 
Individual subjects: Australia, Bra 
Alaska, Russia, South America, Ind 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, Mexi¢ 
China. ; 


This series is an excellent supplemet 
to ary junior high school or classroom 
library. Each text is written by authom 
who have lived and traveled in th 
country. 

The general subject matter E 
the physical characteristics of the 
try and people, information abouts 
leading industries, a little about its 
torical background, more about its 
tion in the world of today. The 
tell about the educational set-up 
young people, the kinds of trans 
tion, opportunities for recrea 
glimpses of life in the large cities, 
towns, isolated communities. meni 
interesting sidelights on outsta 
sights, quaint customs or sous 
pations. 

Much factual information is given a 
an easy, entertaining style. The print 
large, the format of the books = 
and uncluttered. The books are 
fusely illustrated with photographs 
sketches, from which a great deal 
information can be gathered. For ex- 
ample, in the book of Canada, a 
photograph of Indians skinning an ale 
mal shows their method of work as 
as their homes, their clothing, their 
of life today. k 

Good and poor readers alike will 
attracted to these books for each ¢ 
use them to advantage. . 

—FLORENCE 
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